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BOSTON, MAY 25, 


The Anniversary Sermon 


R. CHARLES KE. PARK preached a noble ser- 
mon, the annual salutation to the faithful 
gathered this week for the Anniversary Meetings. 
It will be reported at length in a forthcoming issue 
of THE Reaister. It was a characteristic homily, 
which means that it was beautifully designed in 
form and word, fervently spoken with kindling zeal, 
and wisely discriminating in its choice of the spirit 
of religion as the greatest good, in a time which is 
so enthusiastic about doing great things together in 
our church that numbers and movements and ma- 
chinery may wrongly claim the better part of our 
life. 

We are in danger of confusing the means with 
the end, said Dr. Park. This is the “besetting sin 
of civilization.” He continued, “There is a strain 
of indolence in the human spirit which always tries 
to simplify the task of existence.” The result is a 
dependence upon a mechanism. We say: “There 
is no need to burden ourselves with responsibility 
We can delegate the responsibility to the machine.” 
What shall we do? 

“There are certain things we can do to help our 
churches in the performance of their proper task. 
We can refuse to employ our churches for our- 
selves in the wrong way. We know very well that 
all our institutions are bound to be for us the thing 
we ourselves allow them to be. The church is no 
exception. It is bound to be to us just what we 
allow it to be. 

“Our churches contain nothing except what we 
put into them. In spite of such objections, there 
is a sacramental power even in our free congrega- 
tional churches, which the willing, sensitive nature 
discovers to be a very potent and precious influence. 
Just because our churches are composed of the 
spiritual contributions which have been put into 
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them by many generations of earnest seekers after 
God, they have become storehouses filled with the 
accumulated spiritual treasure of a peculiarly 
honest and devout class of people. When we think 
of the intellectual courage, the conscientiousness, 
the self-sacrifice, the hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, the heartfelt prayer and aspiration that 
have gone into the building up of our religious 
tradition, and have been absorbed into the very tex- 
ture of our church institutions, we begin to realize 
what a wealth of spiritual experience they repre- 
sent.” . 


The Register’s Service. . 


ANY OF OUR READERS have informed us 


with satisfaction of the fact that the Literary 
Digest, in its issue of May 13, made a feature of 
“the coming doctrinal storm” in the American 
churches, and gave THE Reeisrer credit for sound- 


ing the alarm to the country about the doctrines: 


and purposes of the fundamentalist movement. 
“That definitely puts the subject on a national 
basis, for the Digest is a discriminating and con 
servative paper, with a circulation of over a mil- 


lion,” writes one of our readers in the Middle 


West, “and I congratulate you.” We are grate- 
ful also that the daily press all over the country 
has seen the significance of this religious division 
and we are not unmindful of the journalistic pres- 
tige which comes to this paper for its service. Our 
friends will be especially interested in what Presi- 
dent Faunce says of the Baptists in this issue. 


We shall publish another most important phase of 


the subject, as it affects the very life of our whole 
public-school system, in an early number of THB 
REGISTER. 


Religion in College 


MOTHER whose two sons are in college 
gathers the disturbing impression that they 

are not interested in religious things. Their con- 
versation is materialistic, she reports, and the old 
values, the true inward realities seem not to enter 
into their thoughts. They are not contemptuous of 
conventional moralities, to be sure, but they are 


skeptical to the point of nonchalance about some 


of the things their elders consider vital in the build- 
ing of spiritual character. ; 

We are reporting her conversation in the genera) 
terms in which she spoke. That is the difficulty. 
If she were more specific, we could answer her per- 
plexity plainly. We wonder if the parent genera- 
tion is alive to the fact that the children are living 
in a day of their own making. Do the parents 
remember their own creative day which pushed 
aside that of the elders? We have no apprehension 
about the spirit of youth in any generation, but we 
do charge our colleges with grave inertia or in- 
capacity to take the spiritual nature of the student 
as the central fact in his life and proceed to the 
nurture of that “central self-dependent reality” 
as the source whence all his powers proceed. 

Intellectual and technical proficiency ia a man 


whose vision and motive are not trained with equal — 
painstaking leaves him subnormal and. abnorinal.. 
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_ The present assault upon the colleges, though it be 
_ direeted against the teaching of evolution, means 
_ at heart a profound and righteous protest against 
the unreligious atmosphere of colleges. In that 
respect we heartily commend it. We are solicitous 
that the appeal to force of the fundamentalists in 
their campaign to drive evolution out of the schools 
shall fail; we are just as anxious that a positive 
change come over our institutions of learning of 
all grades, and that teachers be elected with as 
much regard for their religious faith as for their 
technical talent. 

We are informed that heads of schools “seeking 
teachers of science are now generally making def- 
inite inquiries concerning the religious character 
and attitude of candidates.” Why limit the inquiry 
to teachers of science? Apply the test to every 
teacher. We should like to know how many col- 
lege teachers belong to church and attend regularly. 
How many have still that pitying superior regard 
for the ehurch which the student is all too quick 
to detect and to emulate? 

It does not answer at all to say that colleges are 
religious, even more religious than they were, and 
that what seems a falling away is only a throwing 
over of certain religious dogmas and the appropria- 
tion of broader views of God and duty. The best 
test we have is the way students goto church. Orr 
observation in several colleges where attendance 
upon religious service is not required is that the 
majority of students utterly neglect spiritual dis- 
cipline, and make of Sunday a time of loafing and 
outing. It will always be like this unless we get 
spiritual men in our faculties. They must believe 
that “religion is the first thing and the last thing.” 
They must remember that a student is not only 
a mental being, but a living soul whose chief duty 
is to become a quickening spirit. 


Is This Right? 


H OFFER an actual instance. A minister 

has peculiar gifts for a certain type of parish. 
He succeeds wonderfully. His imfluence grows. 
Unitarianism flourishes where once it withered. 
Then comes a call to another parish. The minister 
aecepts the call. The salary offered is nearly twice 
as large as that he now gets. The economic factor 
is powerful. Itis one of the signs of the growth of 
a man’s ministry. We recognize that. But when 
we know the man is doing a service in the old con- 
gregation which perhaps not six men in the wholc 
denomination could do as well as he can, and when 
we know that a score of men could do the work in 
the new congregation as well as he can, it does 
seem that something should be done to make his 
distinctive work more ‘attractive, to hold him where 
he plainly belongs. The salary ought to be made 
adequate from our missionary funds. We think 
this is one of the most important and challenging 
examples in our fellowship. We offer it in no 
spirit of criticism, but with the earnest prayer that 
we be more wise in our conservation of the talents 
of our ministers who are in instances specialists 
in definite varieties of church work. 
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The Editor’s Stand 


NTICIPATION IS ALWAYS KEEN among 
editors when there is a notable accession to 
their ranks. We have been awaiting some clear 
and significant word from our new neighbor, Will- 
iam EK. Gilroy, who came to the Congregationalist 
early in the year. He has spoken. He lets it be 
known that his church is going straight ahead on 
its liberal course and will not be drawn off by any 
conservative elements in the denomination who are 
tainted by the intolerance of fundamentalism. Of 
some of those who criticise his policy, which, indeed, 
is simply the traditional Congregational policy, Mr. 
Gilroy says, “We will not open our columns to 
vilification and vituperation, nor can we open them 
to the rantings of incompetence.” Himself a lib- 
eral, he says he conceives “liberalism primarily not 
as a particular set of opinions, but as a matter 
of the spirit in which men regard God, truth, and 
their fellow-men.” He leaves no one in doubt when 
he declares, in a high and courageous spirit: 


We have insisted, and we insist, that the crux of funda- 
mentalism, and of all dogmatic and narrow conservatism 
as these affect our churches, is the matter of fellowship. 
If men regard the nature of Christ’s birth, the metaphysi- 
cal aspect of his personality, and theories of Biblical 
literalism, as of so much more moment than the love which 
he enjoined and the grace which he revealed that they 
refuse fellowship with other men who honestly claim al- 
legianee to the Master, they must not expect the Congre- 
gationalist to assume any attitude other than that of 
protest and appeal. We believe that it is in brotherly 
co-operation that men learn from one another. We are 
intensely opposed to all sectarian and sectional ras in 
Congregational circles. 


On this rock Mr. Gilroy may stand and his church 
also, and to their fellowship all earnest souls, and 
certainly all liberal souls, will rally. It is all we » 
Unitarians ask. Fellowship is the basis of true 
theology. And co-operation in service to the world 
is its outward and visible sign. Our colleague 
affirms that the way lies forward,—“We cannot 
turn back the hands of the clock, or become the 
medium of expression for literalistic and obscur- 


.antist theories.” 


Fellowship, co-operation, and progress, these 
three; and our, hearty congratulation to William 
E. Gilroy! 

Three Notable Articles 


HE JOURNAL OF RELIGION, issued at 

the University of Chicago, publishes in the 
May number three extraordinary articles on the 
fundamentalist movement which every clergy- 
man and layman ought to read. The first, by 
Alonzo W. Fortune, gives the complete story of the 
attack on public education in Kentucky ; the second 
is an astounding analysis of the danger to our free 
state, written by a distinguished lawyer, Carl 
Zollmann, who makes the legal position of the 
fundamentalist, in his purpose to throw evolution 
out of the schools, very strong indeed; and the 
third is by the editor of the Journal, Gerald 
Birney Smith, on the subject “Can Christianity 
Welcome I'reedom in Teaching?’ These articles, 
published on high academic authority, are the best 
evidence that we have had outside TH R®GISTER 
that we are all in a great religious crisis. 
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The Event of the Week 


The Protest within the Republican Party 


& HE COUNTRY is finding itself,’ said President 
| Harding in his address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on May 18. 
Three days earlier the State of Pennsylvania had found 
itself by nominating, after a bitterly fought battle at 
the primaries, Gifford Pinchot for Governor. It was 
a notable victory for the protesting portion of the 
Republican party, coming as it did close upon the heels 
of Ex-Senator Beveridge’s notable triumph over Sena- 
tor New in the primaries in Indiana. “The events in 
Indiana and Pennsylvania plainly indicate the return of 
the Democratic party to power at the next general 
election, and Democratic control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is assured next autumn,” said a Demo- 
cratic judge of the Supreme Court in New York the 
day after the voting in Pennsylvania. Whether he was 
right is a disputable question, but the spectacular char- 
acter, if not the importance, of Mr. Pinchot’s triumph 
in Pennsylvania cannot be questioned. To begin with, 
Mr. Pinchot had no organization. He was opposed by 
the closest organization known to politics, the organi- 
zation of the politician-contractors who held Pennsyl- 
yania in their grip. Then again, unlike Mr. Beveridge 
of Indiana, Mr. Pinchot’s personality hardly bore a 
share in the outcome. Mr. Pinchot is not endowed 
with the blandishments and the magnetism that make 
for victory. He fought his battle on principle. It was 
principle, and not personality, that carried the day. 

When the Sproul-Alter organization two days after 
the election issued its belated admission of Pinchot’s 
nomination, it also admitted the importance of the 
event as a protest against conditions, both in Harris- 
burg and at Washington. Many of Mr. Pinchot’s 
supporters had taken the ground that the national 
Administration was a do-nothing administration; that 
it had not carried out its pledges; that it had not 
enabled the country to “find itself”; that it had been 
evading issues and temporizing with events. The Re- 
publican voters of the State indorsed this criticism of 
the national Administration by casting their votes for 
Pinchot’s nomination,—this, too, in spite of a notable 
event in American history, the Conference for the Lim- 
itation of Armaments at Washington. As the confer- 
ence at Genoa was dying in futility and discord, the 
solid facts set down in the annals of mankind at the 
international council which had preceded it loomed 
large in significance by contrast. The two events in 
world history had emphasized the difference between 
European and American psychology. Genoa had failed 
because its groundwork was undershot with jealousies, 
with selfish purposes, with maneuverings for private 
advantage, with irreconcilable hostilities, cropping out 
of the recesses of history. Washington attained to a 
large measure of achievement—destined to exert a 
growing effect upon the future—because its atmos- 
phere was comparatively clear of these hampering con- 
ditions, because the originators of the conference were 
completely free from such jealousies, selfish purposes, 
and maneuverings for private advantage. 

And yet the voters of Pennsylvania apparently with- 
drew their allegiance from the party which had 
wrought these things; they appeared to repudiate the 
foreign policies of that party and seemed to be uttering 
the mandate: “You have pottered enough with things 
that do not concern America. Get back to the things 
that really interest Americans. Revive American in- 
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dustries, open up markets for American goods. Give 
us back the normal conditions which you promised to 
us before the election, and which we elected you for 
the purpose of achieving.” That is one possible inter- 
pretation of the outcome of the Pennsylvania pri- 
maries. The other is that the people of Pennsylvania 
had had enough of the politician-contractor ring that 
is governing the State; that they wished to put in office 
a man who was not in alliance with the politicians—a 
man who was prominently identified with President 
Roosevelt, especially in his efforts to conserve the nat- 


ural resources of the country, a man who could not - 


possibly be accused of pursuing the selfish ends 
ascribed to the politicians. : 

Which of the two analyses of the mind of the Ameri- 
can voter as exemplified in Pennsylvania is the correct 
one? From the viewpoint of the great achievement of 
the Administration, the conference at Washington, 
there is some consolation in the election of the Admin- 
istration candidate for the Senate, George Wharton 
Pepper, as against William J. Burke, the anti-machine 
candidate. Mr. Pepper’s prospective retention in the 
Senate would indicate that the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania approved the part which he had played in 
supporting the Administration policies which had re- 
sulted in the conference. Against this interpretation 
of approval of the national foreign policies stood out 
the fact that half a dozen of the Administration mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives went down to de- 
feat. A characteristic of Mr. Pepper’s record in the 
Senate has been his invariable adherence to the policies 
of his administration. 

Mr. Pinchot, in his canvass, laid no emphasis on 
national issues. He devoted his attention to the State 
of Pennsylvania, dominated politically by the Vares 
brothers, the powerful contractors of Philadelphia. As 
to the effectiveness of his revolt against boss rule—such 
a revolt as Theodore Roosevelt might have led and 
did lead in his earlier days against Tammany domina- 
tion in New York—there can be no doubt. In previous 
stages in his career, Mr. Pinchot had taken large 
place as a figure of national importance, characteristi- 
cally by the fight in which he warmly supported his 
chief, Theodore Roosevelt, for the conservation of the 
natural resources of the Nation. To his struggle to 
unseat the bosses in Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinchot brought 
some of the Rooseveltian hewing to the line, something 
of the lack of compromise that distinguished Roosevelt 
from some of his contemporaries. His first pronounce- 
ment after his nomination had been assured sounded 
like a Rooseveltian promise of achievement: “We shall 
have a house-cleaning in Pennsylvania, and it will be 
thorough.” In the spirit of this pledge of a coming 
house-cleaning, the return of this Progressive leader 
was received with a note of jubilation by Progressives 
—the men who had followed the Roosevelt standard— 
throughout the country. “The Progressives are coming 
back,” was the echo of Progressives in Congress and 
out of it. The atmosphere that was generated by the 
news of Gifford Pinchot’s nomination over odds that 
appeared insuperable was tense with a feeling of a 
coming Renaissance in the remnants of the Progressive 
wing of the Republican party. In that sense Gifford 
Pinchot loomed up as a national figure the day after 
the primaries. His own attitude indicated party loy- 
alty. “It has been a bitter fight, but all good Repub- 
licans must now work shoulder to shoulder for the 
election of the ticket next November.” Behind this 
declaration was the distinct feeling that President 
Harding had thrown his support to the machine—and 
the machine had suffered a decisive defeat. S. T, 
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President Faunce Speaks for the Baptists 


“We profess one doctrine and live another” 


THE REGISTER GIVES MORE FACTS 


President Faunce, a great Baptist, has spoken. He was one of three eminent members of that disastrously riven denomination 
whom THE REGISTER, in an editorial leader published February 23, called upon to speak and, if possible, save the great church of 


Roger Williams. This journal alone gave the alarm to the world on fundamentalism. 


When we spoke, the whole religious com- 


in munity, on both sides of the sea, was shaken, even angered in instances. We chose for our attack, not academic verbal niceties, 
but plain, blunt words. We hurled them against the terrible dangers as Luther hurled his inkwell. We were fiercely in earnest. 


We still 


are. The menace is alive and rampant against every soul in the world. The free state itself is in jeopardy. Our readers 


at first would not believe. It was impossible, they said. THE REGISTER has overdone what is a mere flurry, we were told; we 
were calling it, without reason, an impending cataclysm. But week after week, now month after month, we have piled fact 
upon fact to almost Olympian height, and the chief embarrassment is to cast aside the lesser fresh facts and choose the greater 
for our columns. We have taken the following central passages from President Faunce’s article, “The Outlook for the Baptists,” 
in the Christian Century, for May 4, which has come more nearly to a frank and full recognition of the dangers than any other 


of the so-called evangelical journals—THE EDITOR. 


ent issue among the Baptists? is the ques- 

tion with which W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown University, concludes his article. He replies 
to his own question: “After the meetings to be held in 
Indianapolis in June we may know the answer. Two 
possibilities lie on the horizon. 

“The denomination may divide; furnishing America, 
already cursed with isolated sects, with another secta- 
rian body. In that case we shall see many years of 
litigation over endowment funds, years of contradic- 
tion in the missionary enterprise at home and abroad, 
years of enfeeblement in education and philanthropy 
and religious publication. Worst of all, we shall see 
bitterness among brethren, the estrangement of friends, 
the triumph of the forces of disunity and unbelief. 
We shall see the liberals becoming more extreme in 
their declarations and the conservatives assuming for 
all practical purposes the intellectual attitude of the 
Second Adventists. Such a consummation is devoutly 
‘to be deplored. 

“On the other hand, the spirit of tolerance and char- 
ity, the spirit of Roger Williams and John A. Broadus 
and A. J. Gordon, may arise once more and recall us 
to our great heritage and greater mission. A denom- 
ination founded on the principle of individual liberty 
ought to have room in it for various types of thought. 
‘From the beginning there have been two impulses in 
Baptist history. One of these, derived from John Cal- 
vin, with whose teaching the Baptists came into con- 
tact in Holland, has tended steadily toward literalism 
and dogmatism. ‘The other impulse, derived from the 
fervent Anabaptists, has been one of reliance on the 
inward light, of emphasis on the social gospel and the 
spiritual kingdom on the earth. 

“In the phrase of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, ‘every denomina- 
tion needs two wings to fiy with. A denomination 
which contains only stand-patters and obscurantists is 
an impediment to the kingdom of God. A denomination 
which contains only the adventurous and path-break- 
ing minds may run away with itself. We need both 
conservative and liberal, both the men who are sure of 
yesterday and the men who can greet the unseen with a 
cheer.” ; 

Of the strength of the denomination he says: 

“The Baptist denomination is numerically one of the 
most important of all the divisions of Christendom. In 
America it embraces more church members than does 
any other communion, having recently passed the Meth- 
odist church in its total membership. According to 
the latest returns the Baptists in the United States 


Wi IS LIKELY to be the outcome of the pres- 


number 7,835,250. The growth, the continuous edu- 
cation, the spiritual influence of so large a part of our 
population is a momentous factor in the future of our 
country. The welfare of such a communion is a matter 
of concern to every church. Whether Baptists weigh 
as much as they count may be disputed—possibly the 
celestial scales differ from our own. But to every 
thoughtful patriot and every earnest Christian, the 
attitude of the Baptists toward the problems of our 
generation is a matter of serious concern. One mem- 
ber of this communion is now in the White House and 
another is Secretary of State. Do those two men, 
whose quality is known perforce, truly represent the 
eight millions behind them, or are they ‘sports,’ acci- 
dental off-shoots ?” 

More important than numbers are ideals. President 
Faunce continues: “The central fact is that the Bap- 
tists have always clung tenaciously to the New Tes- 
tament, They have been devoted adherents to the ‘prim- 
itive faith and the primitive hope, if not always of 
the primitive love. . . . They have never had an author- 
itative man-made creed. ... Therefore, Baptists have 
always insisted on experience as the basis of church 
membership. ... Immersion with all true Baptists 
is a minor matter, not a strict requirement among 
English Baptists to-day. ... If immersion were dis- 
continued to-morrow, the essential faith of the Baptists 
in believers’ baptism and their essential service to 
Christendom would remain unchanged.” 

The Baptist Church in its relation and ministry to 
the Nation is also described. “Baptists,” says Presi- 
dent Faunce, “have always stood for certain principles 
which lie at the root of American life. The separation 
of church and state is a doctrine that we owe directly 
to Rhode Island.” The doctrine is inscribed around 
the base of the dome of the State House. It was writ- 
ten by John Clarke, a seventeenth-century Baptist, and 
is as follows: “That a civil state may be established 
and best maintained with full liberty in religious 
concernments.” Dr. Faunce asks, “Have these prin- 
ciples”’—the separation of civil from religious author- 
ity, the love of freedom, the rejection of imposed for- 
mulas, the constant adherence to democratic ideals— 
“now been accepted by all the churches?” He does not 
affirm that they have been. He proceeds, rather, to the 
following inquiry: “Why, then, is this great denom- 
ination to-day torn by dissension and threatened with 
disruption?” We cannot blame it on the Great War, 
he says, though this is the fashionable explanation of 
many of our sins. “The fault is not in our stars, or our 
age, or in European battlefields, but in ourselves; in 
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the fact that we profess one doctrine and live another.” 
Until the “chasm between faith and practice vanishes, 

. our troubles—let us hope—will never cease.” 

President Faunce says that deep in the history of 
the denomination is intbedded the tendency to a bald 
literalism in the interpretation of scripture, and when- 
ever literalism prevails, spiritual life is dried at its 
roots. “In my own theological studies I was buried 
deep in subservience to the letter of scripture, as were 
all seminary students thirty years ago. We spent 
many hours over the difference between the perfect 
tense and the second aorist in Greek, as if we were 
thereby getting the mind of the Master. We studied 
prepositions with ‘fierce energy and triumphantly dem- 
onstrated that en could not mean near, but must mean 
in the water. We spent a whole year on laborious 
exegesis of every syllable in the first sixteen chapters 
of Matthew, oblivious to all the far horizons and glo- 
Tious vistas of the remainder of the New Testament. 
Such labor would have appeared to Paul what it really 
was—the essence of rabbinism, the method of the Phari- 
sees, who cried ‘Corban’ and passed over justice and the 
love of God. 


“This literalism has naturally found a fertile soil 
among conservative Baptists. It has led us straight 
into so-called ‘fundamentalism,’ which is the modern 
version of Judaism. In fact, it is so completely modern 
that it bears no resemblance to the large horizons and 
sun-lit fields of New Testament thought. Fundamen- 
talism first of all deserts the New Testament by de- 
manding dogmatic definitions and creedal formulas as 
the basis of personal piety and Christian fellowship. 
Tt would be impossible for any one to demand this if he 
were truly saturated with the original faith of the 
New Testament. What if some one had asked Simon 
Peter whether he believed in the trinity? The very 


word was not invented till after his death. What if - 


any one had asked him if he believed in the virgin 
birth? Plainly he either never heard of it, or did not 
think it fundamental enough to be mentioned in either 
his sermons or his letters. Those who would make a 
physiological discussion fundamental to faith have 
parted with the New Testament and become devotees 
of a dangerously modern doctrine. To make any 
creedal formula the basis of faith is to turn the gospel 
upside down. In the gospel men first ‘do the will’ 
and then come to ‘know the doctrine. Stars before 
astronomy, flowers before botany, religion before 
theology, Christ before any theory of the nature of 
Christ—that is the order in all normal human expe- 
rience. Baptists once believed that. Shall they still 
believe it? 

“The crudities of chiliasm and premillenarianism 
have been let loose upon the Christian world by the uni- 
versal disillusionment following the war. The war was 
necessarily an appeal to force. It meant that European 
nations had lost faith in conference, diplomacy, arbitra- 
tion, in any form of reasoning process, and, therefore, 
that might must decide right. A divine voice seemed 
to say to the world: ‘Thou hast appealed unto Czesar; 
unto Cesar shalt thou go” And after the war is over 
we are still tragically going unto Cesar. A Czsarian 
Christ, who shall accomplish by earthquake and rending 
of the sky and the trampling feet of war-horses what he 
has obyiously failed to accomplish by spiritual means, 
is now the great desire of multitudes. An earthly king, 
a Prussian warlord raised to the nth power and seated 
on a literal throne in Jerusalem, is to establish the 
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kingdom which the Holy Spirit can never establish, 
and the Christian dispensation, having shown itself a 
failure, is to give way to a military régime dipped in 
the blood of the wicked. ‘All the terrible imagery of 
the premillennialists can be found indeed in the Old 
Testament, but to this great apostasy from the spiritual 
conception of the kingdom the apostle would surely 
cry: ‘How turn ye back to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments?’ No rending of the sky can change one human 
heart. No physical power, even that of omnipotence, 
can force one human will. To resort to physical means 
in order to establish the spiritual reign of Christ is 
to despair of the gospel. 

“To those who adopt this hopeless view of the future, 
of course, all effort at betterment of social conditions is 
beside the mark. One of the leaders—a very able 
preacher—was recently asked if he would not give 
something to aid in changing any social situation. 
‘What,’ said his friend, ‘if you saw children living in 
poverty and squalor, would you not give to aid them?’ 
‘Not a copper,’ was the reply, ‘I would go on preaching 
the gospel; I care nothing for babies.’ Another of the 
leaders—a most gracious and devoted missionary spirit 
—has recently written me from the Orient saying that 
after forty years in that land he sees no progress, no 
real change; that the only hope is in the rending of 
the sky and the physical advent of the avenging Lord. 
Could any confession be more tragic? Thus the Chris- 
tian joins hands with the materialist in denying that 
God’s in His world, and in asserting that the future 
progress of the world depends on physical force. 


“Baptists face not only dangers without, but far 
more insidious dangers within. They face the paraly- 
sis of hyper-Calvinism, the recrudescence of the pes- 
simism which once cried to William Carey, ‘Young man, 
sit down! It is true that many who look for physical 
violence as the sole hope of the world are active in for- 
eign missions. But why? Not because of profound 
interest in China or India or the islands of the sea. 
Not because they hope to effect by the grace of God 
any real change in the regions beyond. But merely 
because by ‘bearing witness’ before the catastrophe 
arrives they will have cleared their own skirts of respon- 
sibility. Such bearing witness, with full conviction 
that it will avail nothing save to pluck a few brands 


from the future burning, would be a world-comedy, 


if it were not a world-tragedy. It is the descent 
of all the high hopes of the Christian faith into 
the abyss of materialism—hopeless until the violent 
end.” 

Reference is made to the propaganda of the fundamen- 
talists. “According to these writings, ‘Prof. Henry 
Drummond did untold injury to the cause of Christ,’ 
‘the work of the Religious Education Association is 
diabolical,’ the ‘Outlines of Theology’ by Prof. William 
Newton Clarke is ‘an emasculated travesty of the gos- 
pel,’ Prof. George A. Coe ‘exalts education above sal- 
vation,’ Mr. John R. Mott ‘has proved himself only 
great in his folly,’ and even William A. Sunday is ‘a 
modern Jeroboam.’ 

The fundamentalist movement is “driving thousands 
of intelligent young people away from the kingdom of 
God, and forcing mature men and women quietly to 
leave the churches.” It has seized upon some Baptist 
churches as “a peculiarly fruitful field of operation 
because of their democratic organization. Where theo- 
logical doctrine may be determined by majority vote, 
and changed by annual mass-meeting, there the reli- 
gious demagogue finds his alluring opportunity. The 
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preacher of little education and fervid oratory crowds 
his chureh by sensational denunciation of Christian 
Jeadexs of his time and baptizes scores of those who 
do not-think, but are content to feel. The larger his 
chureh grows, the greater is the peril to the Christian 
faith. The throngs that assemble weekly to hear rid- 
ieule poured upon science and art and education, and 

hear marvelous expositions of impending catastrophe 
are the same throngs that take their politics from the 
cartoonists of the daily press. And when these popular 
gifts, deeply needed in the service of a spiritual faith, 
are devoted to driving out Christian teachers of blame- 
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less life and unswerving devotion to our Lord, because 
those teachers cannot subscribe to a set of shibboleths, 
the alienation of intelligence from Christianity pro- 
ceeds apace.” 

President Faunce never winces before facts. He 
knows conditions. “The preacher of to-day is in the 
position of moving pictures—the audience is coraposed 
of either children or childish minds. The religious 
teacher may well remember that the psychological tests 
given in the army showed that the average soldier had 
the mind of a child of thirteen years. Is the average 
church member more mature?” 


Come Into the Unitarian Church! 
Worship with Us, and Work with Us 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 


States ; 


[From an address in All Souls Church, Washington, D.C.] 

O ONE CAN FACE the problems of to-day, no 
one can study problems growing out—if they 
do grow out—of the frailties of human nature, 


without seeing and feeling that religion, the Christian 


religious spirit, is essential to real progress toward 
better things in this world—and of course in the next, 
The cultivation of the Christian spirit, its growth out 


of the worship of God, out of the study of our relations 


to our Creator, stimulating the sense of our respon- 
sibility to Him, the cultivation of self-restraint and 


‘the unselfish spirit, the self-sacrificing spirit, is what is 


necessary that the world shall go on to better things. 
We have had a great war, a war of awful sacrifice, 


‘ guffering, brutality, and cruelty. While we were in it, 


out of it seemed to come a great boon for man. That 


-boon was the brushing aside of the false ideas of habit 


and growth in life. There was restored a true sense 


of proportion as to that which makes for real progress. 


We began to realize that there was nothing in life worth 
living for except the spirit of sacrifice, the love of fel- 
low-man, and the worship and appreciation of God. 
The war taught these lessons, and we all hoped the 


influence of churches and true religion had so fastened 


themselves upon the souls of men that after the war we 
should move on steadily, strongly, manifestly, toward 
a higher condition of mankind. 

But we were disappointed. Now that the strain 
of the war is over, there has been a reaction toward 
the living, toward the day, toward the “being merry 
for to-morrow we die,” toward flippancy instead of 
earnestness, toward suspicion, toward a division of the 
world which had been one in brotherhood for a great 
cause, and toward a lot of groups, every one anxious 


for itself, all bitter, selfish, and blind. It has affected 


men, it has affected groups, it has affected people, coun- 
tries, the world, and we are trying now to struggle 
back; and what is it that is to give us the strongest 


‘motive, what is it that is to give us the power to learn 
-the lessons of war and apply them, but the spirit of the 
‘Christian religion? Therefore, those who face the 
‘problem, who really see it, know that we cannot move 


on without it. It will be those who can be noble and 
self-sacrificing, who can pursue their purpose in life 


‘and make themselves useful, with the help of Christian 
‘relationship, that are true to all Christian religion, 
that will make the church go. 


President of the General Oonference 


The question arises, are we Unitarians Christians? 
That is a matter of definition. If to be a Christian 
you must predicate to creed and believe things that you 
cannot believe, then the Unitarians are not Christians; 
but if a Unitarian is a man—if we are men—who believe 


‘in the teachings of Christ, in his great leadership, in 


the example of his living and his dying,—if we believe 
that out of those teachings have come the philosophy 
that can regenerate the world,—then we do measure 
up to what we think is the correct definition of “Chris- 
tian,” and it makes no difference what you call us if 
we are that. We represent those who are unable intel- 
lectually to follow orthodox creeds, who still insist on 
the spirit of worship, the spirit of the love of God, the 
spirit of the love of fellow-man, and believe that in fol- 
lowing Jesus as our leader, and his teachings, we too 
can manifest that true spirit of religion and our respon- 
sibility to God that will carry us and those who are in 
our communion on to the higher and better things. 

We Unitarians have had a struggle. I venture to 
say that a hundred years ago the small band of Uni- 
tarians in this church, as they went on and were under- 


‘stood to believe or not believe what they did believe 


or did not believe, encountered a narrow ecclesiasticism, 
a narrow contempt, and exclusion of them in their 
belief, but we have lived to see that largely disappear. 
The influence of the Unitarian Church and its teach- 
ings has not manifested itself so much in the larger 
number that gathered within its churches as the influ- 
ence of its teaching upon the rest of the Christian con- 
gregations, so that now the real difficulty in the growth 
of numbers in the Unitarian Church is the very great 
number of Unitarians in other churches. That is all 
right. It makes those churches better. It makes them 
devote their energies and their spirit to the advance 
of the whole Christian world instead of spending their 
time in discussing the narrow dogmas and the neces- 
sity for believing them in order that progress may be 
made. I do not mean to be offensive, and I am not. 
I am only expressing it from our standpoint. They 
have a right to believe their dogmas are essential to 
their faith. We also have a duty to perform in respect 
to religion, and its explanation is the fact that so 
many people do not accept the orthodox dogmas. To 
them it means inertia and indifference ultimately, and 
that indifference leads a man to fall back into the com- 
mercial and selfish view of life, into the sporting and 
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pleasurable view of life. What the Unitarian is strug- 
gling now to accomplish is to say to these hundreds 
and thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
who have lost their religion in the sense that it is a 
living force in what they do, 


CoME INTO THH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


You can worship God with us and you may not be 
excluded and you may not be frowned upon because 
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you do not accept that which your intellect may reject. 

We will not in any way detract from the usefviness 
of other churches. Let them go on,—let them go on in 
their country’s work and help the world; but let us 
do our part. Heaven knows there is a field’ in which 
they are not making progress, and upon =vhich we, for 
the reasons I have stated, ought to make great prog- 
ress, and this usefulness of the Unitarian Faith may 
God prosper. 


With an Editorial Flavor 


Opinions and Comments of Human Interest 


The Leading Fundamentalist 


William Jennings Bryan is campaigning incessantly 
to-day for a literally infallible Bible, a fiat creation, a 
Christianity of miracle, and a sacrificial salvation. He 
calls all who disagree with him atheists. He is almost 
beside himself with “holy” zeal. He is the leading 
fundamentalist in the country to-day, because of his 
political prestige and his oratorical ability. No one 
questions his onetime political influence, or his power 
of personal appeal. 

The time has passed never to return when the Bible 
cosmogony will be taken seriously as an explanation 
of creation, when a religion of magic and miracle will 
be accepted by thoughtful men, or when the blood 
atonement by another will be thought sufficient to save 
the world. Mr. Bryan’s contention is that the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis is falsely conceived and falsely exe- 
cuted, and that its attempt to replace religion has 
failed disastrously. Darwin had no intention of sup- 
planting religion. Evolution has been too often 
thought of as summed up in the teaching of the fish, 
animal, and human succession; but the physical evolu- 
tionary theory is a minor part of the teaching of evolu- 
tion, which is even more moral and spiritual than it 
is physical, for it teaches a progressive behavior, an 
enlarging mind, an expanding soul. It is the best 
explanation we have to-day of man’s place in the world, 
his origins and destinies. 

Science may question, as it is, the animal descent. 
The fundamentalists may stigmatize evolution as un- 
theological and unscriptural, but those contentions will 
not injure evolution if it is true. The road that leads 
to the realization of truth is a long, long road, with 
many turnings and by-paths, and few there be who 
follow it to the end. Those who do, reach the celestial 
city of contentment. This is the glorious teaching of 
the free churches—not to reject any philosophy until 
it has been proved a superstition, but also not to accept 
any philosophy until it has passed the testing fires. 
Mr. Bryan and the fundamentalists notwithstanding, 
this is the religion the nation will ultimately prefer. 


Save and Invest 


We area willfully optimistic race. We neglect to 
mend the leak in the roof until it rains. When times 
are good, work plenty, and wages high, we think of little 
but to get and spend, which is the precise reason why 
so many citizens now confront actual want. We need 
to take a lesson out of the history of France. French 
children, in particular the children of the peasants, 
have for generations been taught thrift. - In -conse- 
‘quence the peasants are the most thrifty people in 


‘and prudent investment. 


Europe, and on more than one occasion have saved 
France from ruin, financial and political. 

Says Andrew Carnegie, “The best way to accumulate 
money is to resolutely save a fixed portion of your 
income, no matter how small the amount.” That the 
income must exceed the outgo is a lesson American 
families should take profoundly to heart. The amount 
of the weekly or monthly saving does not matter so 
much as the fact that a stated amount is saved and 
invested. The United States Government, to encour- 
age saving among the children, where the habit must 
really begin, issued last month Treasury Saving Certif- 
icates which mature in five years and are offered in 
three denominations—$25, $100, and $1,000. If the 
certificates are held to maturity, they yield interest 
at the rate of 414 per cent., compounded semiannually. 
The investment is the only one that is absolutely safe 
against depreciation, for the Treasury Department 
always stands ready to redeem the certificates at cost 
and with accrued interest. 

But thrift should not only mean saving: it should 
mean paying investments, and paying investments ~ 
require study and good sense. America is not always 
going to be the land of opportunity it has been. Nat- 
ural resources are diminishing, commodities are more 
difficult to procure, and a living wage comes harder. 
Certain leaders perceive this gradual approach to Old 
World conditions, and are urging education from the 
first grades through the college in systematic saving 
Verily the time is at hand in 
America to apply the parable of the man who built 
his house upon a rock. 


The Church Killer 


The time has come to call certain ministers to 
account for their conscienceless proceedings with the 
churches which have called them as pastors. When 

a society of Christians asks a man to be its pastor, it 
is conferring a distinct honor upon him. It makes 
him responsible for the shepherding of souls, and it 
reposes a trust in his character and leadership un- 
equaled by any other trust. The minister who betrays 
this trust deserves dismissal from the profession. As 
we pass up and down the country we are constantly 
coming in contact with parishes once happy and pros- 
perous, that are now scattered flocks, with a building 
that is fast tumbling to pieces, and extinction in sight. 
Too frequently the parish traces its plight to a minister 
it called in good faith, who turned out to be a wolf. 
in sheep’s clothing. He used the pulpit to expound 
revolutionary views which the community was not 
ready for, and which he was not competent to teach. 
He surrounded himself with those whom he liked, and 
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ignored the others. He allowed the finances to take 

care of themselves. He found pastoral calling unpleas- 

ant. He did not like Sunday-school work, he felt he was 

not adapted to service with the young people, pro- 

posed and pushed through ventures which the society 

did not endorse and could not support, and left the 
urch saddled with -a crushing debt. 

The congregational method of selecting a minister 
is peculiarly dangerous, because it allows church killers 
of this sort to introduce themselves, who, because they 
are usually fluent speakers and shrewd pérsuaders, are 
likely to please the congregation on the first appear- 
ance. These intruders generally abandon the ministry, 
but not until they have wrecked anywhere from one 
to half a dozen churches. Far better a dull preacher, 
an indifferent organizer, but a loving, wise pastor, 
than a brilliant preacher and organizer but a neglect- 
ful pastor. The minister is first God’s man, a shepherd 
of souls. And eventually ministerial success is deter- 
mined by individual spiritual capacity. It means some- 
thing to be a man of God. Greater honor cannot be 
conferred on any man. Correspondingly great must be 
the dishonor of those who prove recalcitrant to their 
high privilege. 


Should Women Smoke? 


Judging from the news that is filtering through from 
many colleges, young women are smoking. The habit 
is making headway. Some reports say girls who 
refrain are unpopular. Deans are at their wits’ end. 
The girls say their day has come with the new era for 
women, and that there is no reason why they as well 
as men should not smoke if they wish. As yet the prac- 
tice is confined to private rooms, but it is said smoking 
in restaurants, railway cars, and on the streets will 
soon be with us. This trend presents a social problem 
that compels more and more attention. It demands a 
solution. Should women smoke? Jf not, why? The 
average man says, No. The habit which men may prac- 
tice with impunity on account of their hardier physique, 
is not suitable for women; also it deprives them of 
their chief charm. In other words, men may contract 
a not wholesome habit, but women must not. 

There is no sound argument why women should not 
smoke as well as men, any more than there is an argu- 
ment for the double standard of morals. The discrim- 
ination assumed by men dates back to prehistoric times. 
He was physically the stronger, possessed himself of 
what he wanted, and obliged woman to be his slave and 
drudge. Men who smoke have no right to say that 
women shall not smoke. The day is fast approaching 
when tobacco will go the way of alcohol. The use of 
tobacco even in moderate quantities slows up physical 
and mental activity, and is being more and more widely 
condemned by science and medicine. Men qualified to 
speak say that a young man or a young woman who 
desires to attain the maximum of bodily vigor and 
rain power must let tobacco alone. The only argu- 
ments proposed in its favor are that it quiets the nerves 
and consoles the worker. But nicotine is a narcotic, 
and physicians are discouraging the use of drugs on 
account of the pernicious after-effect. Smokers who 
honestly acknowledge facts repent that they acquired 
the habit, from the standpoint of mental alertness, 
physical endurance, expense, and self-mastery. It 
might be well to remind college girls eager to assert 
their freedom that they are in reality becoming slaves 
to a practice that will seriously lessen their chances 
of having discerning mental capacities and healthy 
bodies themselves and of passing them on to their chil- 
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dren. The ethical argument against tobacco is that it 
does not fulfill the law of service. What does not 
serve, dies. 


Your Body and Your Personality 


How great a part does the physical element play in 
enabling a person to rise from obscurity? Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington, the two great Amer- 
icans, were men of exceptional physical endowment. 
Washington was a leader in prowess among the men of 
his time, and Lincoln usually emerged a winner from 
the rude frontier sports. Many anecdotes are related 
of the extraordinary strength of both these men. The 
hands of both were unusually large and muscular, 
indicating tremendous grasping power. Lincoln’s great 
height impressed onlookers, and his sinewy frame 
enabled him to endure loss of sleep through protracted 
periods, and to carry heavy mental burdens. It is 
doubtful if he could have sustained the enormous 
demands on his nervous system conduct of the war 
entailed, had he not had a body strong and enduring, 
high above the average. As it was, his physician stated 
after Lincoln’s assassination that the President would 
not long have survived the war, for the strain had worn 
him out. 

Washington possessed a giant physique, a noble poise, 
an imposing demeanor that at once commanded and 
held admiration. It is said that the spectacle of Wash- 
ington on horseback as he rode northward from Mount 
Vernon to take charge of the colonial army at Cam- 
bridge did more for the cause of the colonies than all 
the orations and manifestoes of Congress. Washington, 
also, could not have endured the rigors of his cam- 
paigns, combined with the stress and tension included 
with his office of commander-in-chief, had he not had 
an iron constitution. 

Had Washington and Lincoln been small, unimpres- 
sive-looking men, neither would have been heard of, 
and the history of the United States would have taken 
a decidedly different trend. No one questions their 
mental power and moral poise, but the fact that nature 
equipped these two with great physical gifts, meant 
that they would have that subtle, all-compelling thing, 
personality. As much credit as we are continually 
asked to give the spiritual element in this human 
composition, we have not yet reached the stage in racial 
development when we can discount the mighty asset of 
a powerful body and commanding expression. 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


V. Religious and Social Influences 
(Continued) 


T WILL BE SEEN how varied and inspiring were 
if the influences and impressions which attended my 
childhood and youth, and wrought in me for char- 
acter and culture, and a world-embracing sympathy. 
But a great change in my early career now took place, 
which for a time eclipsed all these favoring circum- 
stances, and threatened to destroy my own-hopes and 
ambitions, and any expectations that might be centered 
in me. For some time past my progress at school had 
been very unsatisfactory to my teachers, my mother, and 
myself. I took little interest in my studies and fell 
to below mediocrity in my class standing. In good 
part this was due to the uncertainty of my future as 
a student and the spirit of hopelessness which this 
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engendered. My classmates were preparing for college 
or had some definite business prospects. Although my 
ambitious and self-sacrificing mother had set her heart 
on my pursuing a college course at Harvard, I knew 
well the injustice and futility of such a scheme. With 
all her professional toil our little household could 
barely make both ends meet, and my soul revolted at 
the thought of remaining a burden and a care upon it 
for years to come. I had, alas, no father or other 
relative to advise or help me in this dilemma. My 
mother, in much distress of mind, conferred with 
friends, men of affairs, who counseled my prompt with- 
drawal from school and early entrance on a business 
career. 3 

I promptly decided the matter for myself. Through 
a friend I secured a place as an office-boy and youth- 
ful employee with the wholesale woolen jobbing house 
of Blake & Kinsley, whose place of business was on 
the corner of Congress and Water Streets, where the 
National Shawmut Bank stands to-day. The terms 
were not alluring—to work from six-thirty in the morn- 
ing till six at night for three years, at $50 pay (or one 
dollar a week) for the first year, $75 for the second, 
and $100 for the third, or until the business was 
learned. Such were the hard terms exacted from young 
beginners in those days. 

I went home and told my mother sadly but proudly 
of my entrance on what I hoped would lead to a self- 
supporting career, She tried to share my confidence, 
but wept sorely at the dispelling of her dream 
of a studious and professional career for her son. 
I was but fourteen years of age, and small for my 
rears. 

: It was certainly no primrose path of dalliance which 
I had chosen. On cold winter mornings, especially, 
to rise before six, break the ice in my pitcher for my 
ablutions, swallow a hasty meal, and wade through 
snowdrifts to the warehouse, to meet there the other 
young apprentices of the firm, and kick one’s heels in 
the doorway until the head porter arrived with. the 
keys; then, to open up the establishment for the day’s 
business, forcing back the huge iron shutters before 
the windows, sweeping, dusting, and uncovering the 
goods, to pack and unpack merchandise, make out bills 
of lading, run to the express offices, post letters, haul 
boxes up and down the elevator shaft by the clumsy 
methods then employed, and carry on my shoulders 
more or less heavy loads of merchandise to our nearer 
customers,—such were my duties. That I was able 
to do all this despite my slight physique is to me now 
a wonder, as I recall it. The tasks were often distaste- 
ful, but I comforted myself with the thought that I 
was “learning the business.” In reality I learned very 
little that a bright boy could not have acquired in a 
few months. But the discipline was distinctly ben- 
eficial to my character. I began to appreciate the 
value of order and system in one’s work, whatever it 
might be. I learned to enjoy work itself, to live more 
in the atmosphere of reality and yield less to day- 
dreams and dawdling. The moral tone of the estab- 
lishment was distinctly high.. There were good and 
well-bred men among my fellow-employees. Mr. 
Edward W. Kinsley, under whose direction we boys 
were more particularly placed, was a warm-hearted, 
energetic man, who took a personal interest in us, 
invited us to his home, and in the matter of compen- 
sation was more generous than he had stipulated. In 
after-life he became one of Boston’s most patriotic 
and public-spirited citizens, esteemed and liked by all. 
What my future might have been had I remained with 
him I do not know. But in less than two years after 
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I entered his employ the firm failed and I was adrift. 
It was only for a few days, when, through the kind 
mediation of a fellow-clerk, I obtained a similar sit- 
uation with another firm in the same line of business. 
Here I encountered a very different order of things. 
The firm was composed of honorable men, but the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the establishment was depressing. 
The warerooms were ill-lighted and dark, the treatment 
of the clerks harsh and unreasonable. The conversa- 
tion of certain of the salesmen was vulgar and indecent. 
I was finally placed in charge of a department in the 
basement, lit only by reflectors hung in the grated 
cellar windows and by flaring gas-lights, while the 
dampness oozed through the brick-paved floor. No 
respectable mercantile house in Boston to-day would 
be guilty of such a wrong against sanitation and 
health. No wonder that in such surroundings I speed- 
ily degenerated, both in body and mind. Never have 
IT sunk so low in my own estimation, or been-so utterly 
discouraged over my personal prospects in life. 

My chief resource in this crisis, aside from my 
home, was my connection with the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, formed by liberal-minded and phil- 
anthropic men of the city when the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Boston, by setting up a creedal 
condition of membership, had purposely shut out Uni- 
tarian Christians from the full enjoyment of its priy- 
ileges. The Union was still in its infancy, with little 
promise of becoming the great and influential public 
benefaction it has since disclosed itself to be. It 
occupied a modest hall at 16 Summer Street, in the 
handsome building of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, then in the zenith of its prosperity. The Union 
rooms were open only evenings. A scanty array of 
newspapers and magazines, a small library of books, 
Sunday evening services, and occasional week-day lec- 
tures and entertainments were the only attraction it 
offered. But far more important than these were the 
personal virtues, serious purpose, and religious spirit 
of the small group of men whom I there encountered, 
young men of like occupation and tastes with myself, 
and older men of experience, culture, and altruistic 
aims. Among these, its president, John Wilson, Jr., 
son of the founder of an important printing establish- 
ment, and a pioneer Unitarian in Boston, exercised per- 
haps the greatest influence upon me. For the first time 
I became really interested in religion and benevolent 
activity. I attended the Sunday evening services of 
the Union, so unconventional and fraternal, with real 
enjoyment, hearing among others the maiden efforts 
of the Cambridge Divinity School students Henry W. 
Foote and George L. Chaney, later the pastors of King’s 
Chapel and Hollis Street Church in Boston. The pub- 
lic entertainments of the Union afforded me oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of my elocutionary and dramatic 
gifts, as sundry faded old programs in my scrapbooks 
remind me. 

I shall always reckon it as one of the greatest honors 
of my life that twelve years later, at a complimentary 
dinner in Boston tendered me in kind recognition of 
my services to the Young Men’s Christian Union as the 
almoner of its bounty.to the sufferers by the great fire 
in Chicago, I was presented by its president, William 
H. Baldwin, and the board of directors, with an hon- 
orary, life membership in that noble institution. 

These brighter incidents only relieved but could not’ 
prevent the catastrophe which was impending for me. 
An obstinate cough accompanied by some raising of 
blood and a general anemic condition presaged an 
utter breakdown of my physical system. Dr. Bowditch, 
the eminent Boston physician, and our friend, was 
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called in and gave me a careful looking over, saying 
little to me at the time. He informed my anxious 
mother, however, that I displayed unmistakable symp- 
toms of tuberculosis, and must choose between a more 
genial climate such as California possessed or an early 
call to heaven! Strange as it may appear, in view of 
my later choice of a profession, I preferred to go to 
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California, and it was decided in our family council 

that we should all transfer ourselves to that land of 

sunshine and opportunity. Thus was opened up a 

new and—as the sequel proved—an auspicious chapter 

in my personal history, for there I met Thomas Starr 

King! But that is another story, to be told elsewhere. 
THE END 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hayti and Other Small Nations 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristiAN REGISTER :— 

Let me thank you from the bottom of my heart for your 
recent editorial on the injustice done to Hayti. The case of 
San Domingo is even worse, if possible, since in San Domingo 
there was not the slightest internal disorder to serve as a 
pretext for our seizing that little friendly republic and treat- 
ing it as a conquered country. 

At the recent Pan-American Conference of Women in Balti- 
more, the pleasure of some of the delegates from the United 
States was marred by shame and humiliation in thinking of 
our foreign policy. There before us on the platform were the 
banners of Hayti and San Domingo; of Mexico; of Salvador, 
which felt itself so wronged by the United States that it 
would not send a delegate; of Nicaragua, where we have kept 
a force of our marines for more than ten years, to maintain 
in power a President acceptable to certain of our “big busi- 
ness” interests. 

There was Cuba, which once looked upon us as a deliverer, 
and is now begging us to remove our marines from the island. 
The feeling has become so intense, that a few months ago, 
when the authorities of the University of Havana proposed 
to confer” an honorary degree upon General Crowder, there 
was a general rebellion among the students, and the plan had 
to be given up. They had nothing against General Crowder 
personally, but they objected to him because he represented 


‘the United States; and they passed resolutions protesting 


against our foreign policy, in the strongest terms. There 
were other Latin-American countries that felt they had good 
reason to complain. 

The daily papers have been so silent about these things, 
that most of our people know nothing about them; therefore 
it is a joy to find a member of the religious press speaking out. 

In addition to the black injustice of the matter, American 
women have good reason to object when our young marines 
are kept stationed for years in tropical climates, under con- 
ditions most unfavorable to their morals, in order to make 
the world safe for investment, even at the cost of making it 
thoroughly unsafe for democracy. 


DorcuustTerR, Mass. ALIcE StToNE BLACKWELL, 


“Ror the Healing of the Nations” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your editorial “Unitarianism Under Fire” in Tue Reets- 
mpr for May 4 you quote Rey. Mr. Landenberger of the New 
Church Messenger as saying, “It might be said that as Roman 
Catholicism is the trunk, Protestantism the branches, Unita- 
rianism is Christianity gone to leaves.” On reading this remark 
I was reminded of Rey. xxii. 2, “And the leaves of the trees 
were for the healing of the nations.” et ERE ner ea 


Ripe@way, Pa. 


Taking the Offertory 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton contributes such interesting articles 
to your paper that one hesitates to disagree with hin. : But 
when he wants to hasten the day when the offertory will be 
but a memory, I hope that on the preceding day some Joshua 
will arise who will command the sun to stand still. Mr. 
Cotton appears to regard the church eollection only as a 
means of securing funds; to my mind the offertory saves the 
chureh from becoming a private club and maintains its char- 
acter as a public institution where every one is free to go, 
nay more, where every one has an absolute right to go. 

In every community there are people who never attach them- 
selves to any church, but when they avail themselves of the 
ministry of a church they want to pay something toward the 


upkeep of that church. They may do this by paying fees to 
the clergyman for officiating at baptisms, marriages, or fune- 
rals, Once in five years or so they will attend Sunday service 
and the offertory is the only way in which they can give their 
mite toward the support of church services. To send a check 
might compromise them and render them liable to be can- 
vassed by some enterprising minister or parish committee. 

Mr. Cotton says that “strangers are reluctant to go to 
churehes haying owned and rented pews.” Do they like any 
better to go to churches where they are deprived of the right 
of contributing through the offertory? j 

Born and brought up in the Province of Quebec, where the 
Roman Catholic Church holds sway, I often think that we 
Protestants haye much to learn from that old institution. 
There it is, the possession of the community; we can use it 
just as freely as the post-office. Once a year, when I go down 
to take a pew for midnight mass (Christmas Eve), it does not 
say, “My dear misguided Unitarian, will you be my guest?” 
Rather, it takes a dollar from me and hands me a ticket good 
for such-and-such pew. I am not advocating the introduction 
of this system into our Unitarian churches, but it serves to 
illustrate my argument. The self-respecting man wants to 
pay for what he gets. Do not try to make him a guest in a 
church where he should have the rights of a member. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. DAKERS CAMERON. 


The Offering and Worship 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been greatly interested in the reports from the recent 
questionnaire on chureh financial systems in THE Reaister of 
May 4. I believe heartily in the every-member canvass, and 
have been instrumental in introducing it in two Unitarian 
parishes, with excellent results, both financial and spiritual. 
But I cannot subscribe to the sentiment with which the report 
closes: ‘‘Hasten the day when the offertory ... will be but 
a memory!’ nor to the idea that the offertory “interrupts” 
the service of worship. I believe it should be regarded and 
made distinctly a part of the worship, as much so as anthem 
or prayer or sermon. Our every-member canvass asks for 
weekly pledges, to be paid weekly as a part of the worship. 
The offering is received with a very brief but fitting religious 
service. I never call it a “collection,” but always an “offer- 
ing’—an offering to God. 

I have seen before, the statement that nine-tenths of the 
Episcopal churches of the country have abolished pew-rents, 
but I never knew an Episcopal service in which the offering 
was not made, unmistakably, a part of the worship. The 
Psalmist said, “Bring an offering, and come into his courts,” 
and the old law forbade any one to come before the Lord 
empty. Other churches, far more successful financially and 
far more generous in giving than we, have found that giving 
for the support of a church and its work was not less but 
more “businesslike” as well as more effective when made a 
genuine part of the worship. 

I believe this is the right idea, and the opposite—the aboli- 
tion of the offertory—a wrong one. _ fpwarp L. Houanton. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Tremont Temple Years Ago 


To the Editor of Tur CHristTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In looking over some papers of my mother’s I came across 
some newspaper clippings which from the style of type I 
presume to have been taken from the Transcript. Among 
them is one, part of which I think may be of interest to you, 
since there is so much discussion about the Fundamen- 
talists. 

It does not directly bear on the discussion, but gives the 
impression of a former minister of Tremont Temple of our 
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Unitarian Church. 
us. : 

The article is headed “The impressions of Boston received 
by the new minister of Tremont Temple are interesting. 
Writing in his correspondence to the Brooklyn Times, Rev. 
Ikimory J. Haynes observes: 

“The Unitarian Church is a conspicuous figure here always, 
especially to a recent resident of Brooklyn or New York, 
where it is relatively small. 
influence, theologically antagonistic, if you are a Baptist, for 
instance, yet even while you are thinking about loading your 
guns you change your purpose. You begin to admire their 
stern, uncompromising inculeation of the moral law. 

“The life that Christ lived is nowhere more forcefully in- 
culcated than in those churches who deny him deityship. The 
, horror of sin, the misery of its present world punishment at 
least, is nowhere more faithfully portrayed than from the 
pulpits which preach an ‘eternal hope’ or are quite sure there 
is no hell.” 

I trust this may interest you as it did me. 


Mary Pierrepont McGLeNneEN. 


I will only quote the part that refers to 


Doxrcuester CyntTRE, MASs. 


“And Ye Gave Me Meat” 


To the Editor of THr CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :— 

A recent editorial entitled “I Was Hungry”— complains of 
our Christianity and our civilization, as evidenced by an 
incident on a Boston street. A poor, ill-nourished man, out of 
work, and hungry, fell to the sidewalk. When lifted by kind 
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people (strangers) and “carried to a near-by store entrance” 
he revived and explained his condition. Then, in spite of the 
fact that he.had no money to pay his fare home, he refused 
offers of financial aid to buy food and carfare. 

It seems to me that this should not be used as an argument 
against Christianity. Wvery one knows that at the call of the 
telephone, an ambulance would have appeared on the spot, 
taken this man, if needed, to a hospital, where he would have 
received tender care and nourishment until able to travel, and 
help himself. 

There was probably not a man or woman in that “inquisitive 
crowd” who would not have been ready and willing to do his 
“pit” toward assisting this unfortunate. ; 

I admit that I am an optimist. But one does not find it 
necessary to be one-sided in his views of life to draw a different 
conclusion from that in this editorial. Should not the title | 
be completed as follows: “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat”? 


Concorp, N.H. ARTHUR K. Day. 


Come Leaves, Comes Life 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The reply given by a Swedenborgian minister to “What is 
Unitarianism?” namely, it is the leaves of religion, which 
appeared in THE CHRISTIAN Register of May 4, appeals to me 
as quite interesting. The trunk and branches of the bare tree 
are incomplete and the tree hibernates until the leaves ap- 
pear, when it comes into full life. ArtHuR G. Everett. 


Boston, MAss. 


Shotts Stance Gin emaE ile 


JAMES §8. STEVENS 
Dean, University of Maine 


It is unfortunate that the commendable 


the contents of the Bible sometimes pre- 10. 
vents a full appreciation of its literary 
value. This feeling of reverence has 11, 
sometimes almost developed into a super- 12. 
stition. We are conscious of a distinct 13. 
shock when we read Senator Beveridge’s 14. 
statement that the three greatest ora- RB) 
tions ever produced were the Sermon on 15. 
the Mount by Jesus Christ, the Address 16. 
on Mars Hill by Saint Paul, and the Get- 17. 
tysburg Address by Abraham Lincoln. 18, 
When we come to think seriously about 19. 
it we find that this is a true and proper 
statement. It does not detract from the 20. 
moral value of the Sermon on the Mount OF 
to recognize the fact that it was clothed 


Kings 18. 


Esther. 


thesda. 


8. David and Goliath. 1 Samuel 17. 
sense of reverence which we feel toward 9, David and Jonathan. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 1 


Naboth’s vineyard. 1 Kings 21. 

The ascension of Elijah. 2 Kings 2. 
The entire book. 

The three Hebrew children. Daniel 


Daniel in the lions’ den. Daniel 6. 
Jonah. The entire book. 

The Good Samaritan. Luke 10: 25-37. up, 
The Prodigal Son. 
The healing of the lame man at Be- 
John 5: 1-9. 

The shipwreck of Saint Paul. 


dent eliminated the story is an admirable 
one, going right to the point with wonder- 
ful clearness. The story of the ship- 
wreck of Saint Paul would not seem out 
of place if it were found in one of our 
modern newspapers as the work of its 
star reporter. To my mind the best short 
story in this collection—and possibly the 
best of all short stories—is that which 
tells of the Good Samaritan. 

“And, behold, a certain lawyer stood 
and tempted him, saying, Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
He said unto him, What is written in the 
law? how readest thou? And he answer- 
ing said, Thou sha!t love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 


1 Samuel 18-20. 


Luke 15: 11-82. 


Acts 


in language which was remarkable for 
its beauty. 

In a similar manner we find it a little 
difficult to adjust our literary instincts 
to a classification of the best short stories 
which includes the story of David and 
Goliath, the story of the Good Samaritan, 
and one or two from O. Henry and Mau- 
passant. There is probably no better col- 
lection of short stories in any one volume 
than we find in the Bible. The following 
list is by no means complete, and it should 
not be claimed that the stories it men- 
tions are superior to all other Bible 
stories. It will be admitted, I think, 
that here are twenty excellent short sto- 
ries :— 


. Samson. Judges 14-16. 
. Ruth. The entire book. 


1. Joseph. Genesis 387-48. 

2. Balaam and Balak. Numbers 22-24. 
3. The capture of Jericho. Joshua 6. 
4. The wars of Gideon. Judges 6-8. 

5. Jephthah’s daughter. Judges 11. 

6 

7 


The reception given to a story by chil- 
dren who hear it for the first time is a 
good test of its literary value. Probably 
the story of Joseph and the story of David 
and Goliath would surpass all the other 
Bible stories in this respect. It is greatly 
to the credit of juvenile appreciation that 
the Samson stories make a rather weak 
appeal. The story of Balaam has many 
passages filled with beautiful imagery, 
but it is marred by one unfortunate nar- 
ration. The Book of Ruth contains a 
story with a purpose most beautifully 
told. I have often listened to the telling 
of this story in words which did not fol- 
low the text and always with a conscious- 
ness of a distinct loss. Indeed, so excel- 
lent a master of Hnglish as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott apologizes for telling the story 
in his own language in his “Life and 
Literature of the Ancient Hebrews.” The 
story of Jonah is another story marred 
by an unfortunate incident upon which 
the attention of careless readers is apt 
to become concentrated. With this inci- 


all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 
But he, willing to justify himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor? 
And Jesus answering said, A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half.dead. And 
by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. And like- 
wise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. But a certain Samar- 
itan, as he journeyed, came where he was; 
and when he saw him, he had compassion 
on him. And went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and 
set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. And 
on the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, 
and said unto him, Take care of him: 


————— 
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‘and whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I come again, I will repay thee. Which 
now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the 
thieves? And he said, He that showed 
merey on him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Go, and do thou likewise.” 

What are the characteristics of a good 
short story? In the first place it should 
be spontaneous. When a speaker tells 
us that he is reminded of a story we may 
as well be prepared to be bored. A good 
story will illustrate the point which is 
being made and it will be free from’ any 
matter which does not bear directly upon 
it. It will also engage the interest of the 
reader or hearer at the outset. All these 
eriteria are admirably fulfilled in the story 
of the Good Samaritan, It came imme- 
diately from the inquiry of the lawyer. 


It illustrates neighborliness as no philo-~ 


sophical disquisition could have done. It 
uses not a single superfluous word, and 
the attention of the reader is engaged 
from the very start. The story should 
end with the lawyer’s statement, “He that 
showed merey on him,’ but this would 
have given a somewhat abrupt termination 
of the conversation. It will prove interest- 
ing to apply the standards which have been 
suggested to the stories which we read 
from time to time in our modern mag- 
azines. Of the thousands which are 
printed every year a remarkably small 
number survive. It will be a long time 
before our boys and girls, as well as their 
parents and grandparents, will cease to 
listen with delight to such stories as our 
list contains. 


Unitarians in Australia 


A letter fresh and quickening from the new 
associate minister in Melbourne 


BH. ROSALIND LEE 


It was early in OGtober that I had my 
first view of beautiful Sydney Harbor. I 
shall never grudge to Australians their 
pride in it. The blue water and the green 
banks, the hills and the little bays, make 
a beautiful setting to this wonderful Aus- 
tralian port. I should be happy to spend 
many days on the ferries that ply to the 
different suburbs, past the docks with 
Ships of all nations, up the river with its 
homes and gardens, or down the Harbor 
to the heads and beaches. I felt nearer 
home here than anywhere since I left 
Southampton seventeen. months ago, for 
was there not a Cardiff collier unloading, to 
Say nothing of innumerable steamers bound 
by various routes for the old country. Of 
things Unitarian I can say little as regards 
Sydney, Rey. George Walters being unfor- 
tunately away on a lecturing tour the 
whole time I was there. I attended the 
evening service, where I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Walters and heard an 
address on the League of Nations by a lay- 
man. This in itself was cheering. It took 
my mind back to a Sunday last May when 
a united meeting was held at the First 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass., in support of 
the limitation of armaments. In spite of 
all our disappointments, the world is 
really beginning to think seriously about 
ways and means of keeping the peace. 

it was the middle of November before 
I made the acquaintance of the Melbourne 
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congregation. After many vicissitudes, a 
small group here is clinging loyally to- 
gether under the leadership of Rev. J. T. 
Huston. The death of Mr. Henry Gyles 
Turner rather more than a year ago was 
a great loss to the church, and it is hard 
for some of the older members not to grow 
disheartened when they remember the old 
days. The congregation has had special 
difficulties to contend with, but there is 
reason to hope that the low-water mark is 
past and that the tide will turn again in 
their favor. Miss Hargrove joined me 
again here and we were both very cor- 
dially welcomed and inyited to occupy the 
pulpit. Several here remember with grate- 
ful affection the visit of the late Dr. Har- 
grove. One of the oldest members, now 
over ninety, remembers hearing John Ham- 
ilton Thom in his childhood. Many of our 
home churches are represented here, and 
we have an international link in the Sec- 
retary, Mr. 8S. F. Roberts of Worcester, 
Mass., more recently of Edinburgh. The 
moving spirit of the Women’s League and 
Young People’s Guild and Sunday-school 
is Miss Wren from Adelaide. 

It was with some trepidation that we 
set out on our journey to Adelaide, being 
warned on all sides that we must expect 
terrific heat. We were pleasantly disap- 
pointed, however, for nearly all the ten 
days that we spent there were like the best 
of English summer days. We carry away 
memories of delightful homes with gar- 
dens, of public gardens and park-lands 
close to the center of the town, and a dis-~ 
tant view of bush-covered hills at the end 
of long straight roads leading out into the 
country. Nothing could have exceeded the 
cordiality of the welcome we received. We 
were met by half a dozen at the station 
and were soon getting to know each 
other over “morning tea” at a delightful 
Women’s Club on the North Terrace. This 
is a beautiful street with a wide border 
of palms and flowers, where most of the 
public buildings are congregated. It was 
a great joy to Miss Hargrove to find that 
we were to be guests of Miss Kaye, with 
whom her parents stayed seventeen years 
ago. Both she and our second hostess, 
Mrs. Allan Simpson, were most kind in 
arranging for us to meet members of the 
congregation. Many of these are of the 
second generation and some even of the 
third. It is a delightful family congrega- 
tion with a Sunday-school on the American 
plan, consisting almost entirely of chil- 
dren of members. The suburbs are very 
scattered, and there are no trams on Sun- 
day morning, so the children are brought 
in private cars or cabs by their parents. 
They attend the first part of the service 
and then retire to the schoolroom for class 
work. During the last year the numbers 
have increased from ten to forty. We had 
the privilege of attending a meeting of 
the Optimists, a successful social club 
which Rev. G. BE. Hale has organized. 
About fifty sat down to a “mock banquet” 
with china eggs and wooden biscuits. Real 
drink was provided of an aérated nature, 
with which we drank yarious toasts. A 
fly in the ointment was having to make a 
speech which was not allowed on any 
account to be serious. Fortunately we 
came early on the program, so the jokes 
were not all exhausted. Through the 
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kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Owen Crompton, 
in spite of serious illness in the family, a 
delightful congregational gathering was 
held at their house. Both services on Sun- 
day were well attended; the singing was 
good, and there was evidence of a real 
devotional spirit. 

There is an active branch of the Women’s 
League here, which has laid special stress 
on “Friendly Links,’ not only between 
individuals, but between branches, so that 
the Adelaide women are keeping in regular 
touch with the work in other parts, coun- 
teracting not only for themselves, but for 
others itoo, the evil effects of isolation. 
One individual ‘Friendly Link” has de- 
veloped into such a warm friendship that 
the Australian Link has named her house 
after her unknown friend. Under the min- 
istry of Rev. G. E. Hale, there has been a 
real revival in the life of the church. 
Minister ‘and congregation are working 
very harmoniously together, so that Ade- 
laide may be considered one of the bright 
spots on the Unitarian horizon. 

One of the most delightful episodes of 
our visit was attending the anniversary 
service at the little Bush Church of Shady 
Groye, preceded by a beautiful motor trip 
over the Mount Lofty Range. Although 
there are farms really not far away, this 
little church remains as secluded as it al- 
ways has been, right among the gum-trees, 
with a little graveyard in a clearing 
about a hundred yards away. Every year 
some of the Adelaide people go up for the 
anniversary on the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber. In the old days there used to be a 
char-a-bane load. Now motors predomi- 
nate. Some others, like ourselves, arrived 
in time for a picnic lunch under the trees. 
By three o'clock about seventy people had 
collected outside the church. It was some 
time before the many greetings allowed 
the congregation to assemble inside the 
tiny stone building with its plain wooden 
benches. Tablets commemorate the founder 
and those who have conducted services 
here since the building was opened in 
1865, A grandson of the founder is now 
carrying on the good work with the assist- 
ance of friends from the Adelaide congre- 
gation. Here, as at Adelaide, Miss Har- 
grove conducted part of the service and I 
preached. Afiter the service we nearly 
all adjourned to a delightful farmhouse, 
Shady Grove Farm, where we enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mrs. Smith, the founder’s 
daughter. More fortunate than the rest, 
we had the privilege of spending the night 
here and much enjoyed the peace and 
quietness of a few hours in the country 
with the clean smell of the gums all round 
us and all the various delights of a farm. 

We rejoice that we have our little Bush 
Church at Shady Grove and are grateful 
to all those whose persevering zeal has 
kept it open all these years. But what of 
all the other Unitarian settlers? There 
must have been more than these few who 
trekked out into the Bush in their bullock- 
wagons to make a home for themselves. 
Would that they too had founded similar 
small churches. There should be not one 
but a hundred Shady Groves. One les- 
son we have learned from our visits to 
ehureches here and everywhere, namely, 
the eagerness with which a_ fellow- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Great French Modernist 

Le Prre Hyacinrue. Par Albert Houtin. 
Paris: Librairie E. Nourry. 

Many readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER are acquainted with Madame Paul 
Loyson and haye been interested in her 
splendid work for the devastated districts 
of France. They will be glad to learn 

that a biography of her distinguished 
father-in-law, Pére Hyacinthe, is in course 
of publication. So fai, 4wo,volumes have 
been published. The work is from the pen 
of M. Houtin, whom Unitarians remember 
as one of the speakers at the International 
Congress of Liberals in Boston. By. the 
distinction of his style, the acuteness of 
his judgment, the impartiality of his 
mind, and the abundance of his scholar- 
ship M. Houtin has won a high place 
among modern historians. In the present 
work he is further aided by a religious 
experience similar to that of Pére Hya- 
cinthe, though fortunately for his happi- 
ness he did not, when he left Catholicism, 
cherish the vain hope of reforming it, as 
did the great Carmelite. Pére Hyacinthe 
was one of the greatest French preachers 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Shortly be- 
fore the Vatican Council in 1870 he left the 
Church, mainly upon the doctrinal ground 
that he could not accept the dogma of 
papal infallibility. The first volume of 
the Life carries his story up to this seces- 
sion. The second volume tells of his 
career to the year 1893—a period of sub- 
lime vision and crushing disillusion. For 
Pére Hyacinthe protested that he had 
not abandoned the true Catholicism, that 
he held all the doctrines of the ancient 
and medieval Church, and had cast away 
only the illegitimate dogma forced upon 
the Church by a relentless faction in 1870. 
Hence he -felt that it was possible to 
reform the Catholic creed by expunging 
this intruded article from it. To work 
for this end and for certain disciplinary 
reforms, especially the abrogation of en- 
forced clerical celibacy, he conceived it to 
be his duty and vocation. 

It was an impossible project. Cathol- 
icism cannot revoke one of its dogmas 
without ceasing to be Catholicism. And 
to set up a little Catholicism which keeps 
the ancient system with the exception of 
one or two doctrines, is an ambition which, 
though it has deluded a few great men, 
is an hallucination pure and simple. This 
second volume relates how the sense that 
it is an hallucination slowly dawned upon 
the struggling and reluctant mind of 
Hyacinthe. It is a sad story and makes 
sad reading. But it is a vivid chapter 
in the religious life of our bewildered age; 
and it enforees the old lesson that, with 
all our talk of tolerance and social sym- 
pathy, the resolutely true man of genius 
is as likely to be isolated and solitary 
to-day as he has ever been. When the 
third volume appears, one hopes that it 
will show the twilight hours of Pére 
Hyacinthe’s long life bestowing peace 
upon him at last—the peace that comes 
from giving up illusions and gaining the 
championship of the one Reality in a 
world of specters and phantoms. 


Three Books of Verse 

ANTHOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS Ponts. 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Maynard & Company. 

Vnits or SAMiITE. By J. Corson Miller. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company. 

Spnps or Timp. By John Drinkwater. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Naturally, of these three brief volumes 
of verse, the last is the most interesting 
and significant. Yet the other two are 
by no means without value. Nowadays, 
when the literary center of America is 
somewhere west of Indianapolis, it is 
somewhat comforting to an Hasterner to 
discover that there are still poets, not a 
few of them, in the old Bay State. Mr. 
Braithwaite has brought together a strik- 
ing collection of poems by Massachusetts 
authors. Much of this work is plainly 
imitative. With many of these writers, 
the influence of classic standards is man- 
ifestly dominant. But the bulk smacks 
strongly of the soil. The group includes 
Le Baron Briggs’s noble Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Ode, together with Miss Bates’s 
“America the Beautiful.” Perhaps as suc- 
cessful as any in the volume are the 
“Country Road” of Marie Louise Hersey 
and Gamaliel Bradford’s “Hxit God.” The 
latter especially deserves wider circula- 
tion. 


By 
Boston: Small, 


Bos- 


EXIT GOD 
Of old our father’s God was real, 
Something they almost saw, 
Which kept them to a stern ideal 
And scourged them into awe. 


They walked the narrow path of right 
Most vigilantly well, - 

Because they feared eternal night 
And boiling depths of Hell. 


Now Hell has wholly boiléd away 
Aud God become a shade. 

There is no place for Him to stay 
In all the world He made. 


The followers of William James 
Still let the Lord exist, 

And call Him by imposing names, 
A venerable list. 


But nerve and muscle only count, 
Gray matter of the brain, 

And an astonishing amount 
Of ineonvenient pain. 


I sometimes wish that God was back 
In this dark world and wide; 

For though some virtues He might lack, 
He had His pleasant side. 


Mr. Miller is a Roman Catholic whose 
work is often not unlike that of Francis 
Thompson. His verse has color, melody, 
and ample tokens of clear spiritual in- 
sight. He writes with sympathy and feel- 
ing manifestly sincere. His elegies are 
particularly impressive. First given cur- 
rency through newspaper publication, his 
verse well deserves preservation in more 
permanent form. 

Mr, Drinkwater seems to be fond of ad- 
ministering his poetry in homeopathic 
doses. His latest volume is thin in bulk 
though rich in spiritual content. Seeds 
of Time reveals the qualities with which 
his previous work has made us familiar. 
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Brief as many of these poems are, they 
show many traces of real genius, An 
interesting characteristic of his latest 
Singing is its growing pessimistic ten- 
dency. The book closes with a sonnet 
sequence which is delicately beautiful. 

A. R. H. 


Have the Methodists a Test? 


THE DocrrinaL Test. By William H. Ship- 
man and Others. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern, 1922. 

This book is first and foremost a docu- 
ment in ecclesiastical politics. It has no 
concern with the truth or value of Chris- 
tian doctrines. It has nothing to Say of 
the Trinity or the Atonement, nor so much 
as an allusion to the “Second Coming.” 
It is wholly unrelated to the “Fundamen- 
talist” controversy. This comment is pre- 
fixed, lest the title raise false hopes—or 
fears. ‘The book gives simply an elab- 
orate legal argument concerning the con- 
stitutionality of a vote taken by the Meth- 
odist General Conference in 1864. Only 
incidentally is the value of the decision 
touched upon; the question debated is 
only as to its constitutionality. The whole 
style is conventional and forensic; it is 
like reading the minutes of debates in the 
United States Supreme Court, with end- 
less citation of cases, precedents, and 
legal decisions. That it will interest the 
public outside Methodist circles and a 
section of the legal profession is scarcely 
to be expected. The story, however, may 
be briefly told. When the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized at Balti- 
more in 1784, the “General Rules” which 
John Wesley had drawn up for the goy- 
ernance of his “societies” (not yet 
churches) in 1743 were adopted as the 
law of the church. One of these ‘“Gen- 


“eral Rules” stated that “there is only one 


eondition previously required of those who 
desire admission into these societies—a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to be saved from their sins.’” On 
this basis, and this alone, members were 
received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh from 1784 to 1864, the great 
period of the church’s expansion and 
power. In 1808 the General Conference 
safeguarded the original basis of fellow- 
ship by a “restrictive rule’ that “the 
General Conference shall not reyoke nor 
change the General Rules.” None the 
less, the General Conference of 1864 in- 
troduced into the ritual for receiving 
members into the church the requirement 
that the minister must ask the candidate, 
“Do you believe in the doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Ar- 
ticles of Religion of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church?’ and the candidate must 
reply, “I do.” (These Articles of Reli- 
gion were written by John Wesley in 1784 
on the basis of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Anglican Church. He reduced the 
thirty-nine to twenty-five and made other 
editorial changes.) This is the “doctrinal 
test” for membership in a Methodist 
ehurch which makes all the pother. A 


-clergyman, Rey. W. H. Shipman, some 


years ago came to the conclusion that the 
imposition of this test, since it provided 
another qualification for membership than 
that laid down in Wesley’s “General 
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“Rules,” was unconstitutional. He secured 
rom eminent jurists within and without 
the Methodist body confirmations of his 
opinion, He appealed to the Judiciary 
Committee of three successive General 
Conferences (1912, 1916, 1920), securing 
each time judgment in his favor. In 
1920, then, the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the judgment to the General Con- 
ference for ratification, and after pro- 
longed debate (which makes the substance 


_ of the present volume) the Conference 


; 


ee ae a a 


voted, by a majority of fifteen, that the 
doctrinal test was unconstitutional. But 
the friends of the test would not give up; 
they secured reconsideration three days 
later, and by a majority of eighty-seven 


_ the test was declared constitutional. There 


the matter rests until the next General 
Conference. The present volume is cir- 
culated as propaganda to influence that 
next conference to another reversal of de- 
cision. 

To the disinterested reviewer of the 
evidence it seems clear that the im- 
pugners of the constitutionality of the test 
have the right of the argument. He would 
be more interested in their case if they 
were more interested in genuine liberty 
of thought in their church members. But 
a passage on page 677 shows that this 
is not their attitude. There Mr. Ship- 
man writes: “The danger from unsound 
doctrine—and that is a real danger: which 
the chureh should carefully watcech—will 
always be in the poisonous infection of 
the teaching power. A preacher, professor, 
editor, writer, pastor, whose mind has 
been poisoned by the subtle venom of 
materialistic evolution, destructive higher 
criticism, or German rationalistic philoso- 
phy, is the real source of danger from 
unsound doctrine. No man should be 
permitted to serve in any position in the 
teaching power of the church who is not 
from the heart true to the Articles of 
Religion. The General Conference has un- 
limited authority and should use it wisely 
and firmly, to protect the teaching power, 
and hence the church, from the insidious 
poison of unsound teaching.” That is 
exactly the same moral and spiritual at- 
titude as is exhibited by Mr. Shipman’s 
opponent Dr. George W. White (page 
164) in his allusions to the “pernicious 
Unitarian heresy” which is infecting even 
“professors in the Methodist theological 
schools of to-day,” and “forming the most 
deadening influence of our times upon the 
spiritual type of life’ for which Method- 
ism stands. The point of constitution- 
ality seems secondary ; so long as Method- 
ism has “articles of religion” as part 
of its constitution, it does not seem a 
great wrong that Methodists should be 
expected to assent to them. But in the 
growth of a genuine liberalism of spirit 
in this great church all other Christians 
are vitally interested. G.By.B, 


Modern Cathay 
Cuina’s PLACH IN THE Sun. By Stanley 
High. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
It is a satisfaction to read a book about 
China fully up to date and accurate in its 
statements. This can be said at the start 
in regard to Stanley High’s China’s Place 
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in the Sun, and it can also be said that 
there is wise discrimination in the topics 
selected for the various chapters. Of 
course a book of scarcely more than two 
hundred pages cannot cover the whole 
field of China, political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and educational. It is therefore a 
question as to what an author will take 
up and emphasize. Mr. High selects 
among his topics, “China’s Intellectual 
Renaissance” (admirably treated), “The 
World War and the Student Movement” 
(about which too little is known in Amer- 
ica), “The Growth of a National Con- 
sciousness” (perhaps the best chapter in 
the book), and “The Historical Relations 
of China and the United States.” If there 
is one weakness in the book, it is the 
number of quotations. These at times 
rather confuse than give strength. In the 
author’s treatment of the new woman 
there is much to commend. It is true, as 
Mr. High tells us, that the Chinese women 
are keeping pace with the men. The 
Chinese Ladies’ Home Journal treats such 
subjects as “Prevention of Disease among 
Children,” “The Choice of Husbands” (in 
which a young woman maintains that in 
choosing, a man’s character and his views 
on general living conditions should be 
taken into account), “Woman’s Rights,” 
“How to Can your Vegetables,’ ete. No 
one ought to visit the Orient without read- 
ing such a book as this. I wish I had had 
it in 1919-20. Furthermore, he who de- 
sires to be reinforced in his belief regard- 
ing the value of missionary work should 
study carefully the chapter “Christianity 
in China.” It is illuminating; it is true; 
and it is very heartening. TVs IN: 


Doll Memories 

DRUSILLA AND HER Douis. By Belle Bacon 
Bond. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

An old lady’s memories of certain be- 
loved dolls of her childhood. Charmingly 
written, its pages are fragrant with the 
scent of old-fashioned roses. .Not the 
least delightful feature of this little book 
is its intreduction by Mrs. Dallas Lore 
Sharp. — Ss 


For Children of all Ages 
Tue WiLp Heart. By Emma Lindsey Squier. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
“Skygak was an old-man sea-gull.” So 
begins The Wild Heart and just as simply 
it goes on, with no hint of magic or teach- 


-ing or preaching. Hach of the dozen or so 


stories tells for other children the way 
in which the author and her brother, 
when they were young and lived on the 
wild shore of Puget Sound, happened to 
make friends with the timid creatures of 
the wood and water. Skygak became 
their friend because he had allowed his 
feathers to become soaked with oil, and 
could neither fly nor swim in that condi- 
tion. After him came others seeking 
protection or needing care: U-Chu-Ka the 
tiny rabbit, Leonard the baby deer, Regi- 
nald the fox, Henry a heron, Alfred a 
seal, and so on. Hach developed unsus- 
pected traits under the spell of civiliza- 
tion: the seal became devoted to gum- 
drops; the bear loved anything that came 
in a bottle; the heron fell in love with a 
bantam rooster and taught him to fish. 
No child with a. proper heart, be it wild 
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or tame, can fail to enjoy these straight- 
forward narratives;, nor will the grown- 
ups who have to read to children find the 
task other than a delightful one. Each 
page has two or three little illustrations 
in the margin. There is an introduction 
by Gene Stratton-Porter, and the book 
is dedicated to Basil King, who was re- 
sponsible for its being written. wu. M. P. 


Rainbow for Commonplace 

UNFINISHED RAINBOWS. 

Anderson. New York 
Abingdon Press. 

These are unusual sermons, or essays, 
by a well-known preacher who appreciates 
mystery, loves righteousness, has a rare 
understanding of his fellow-men and, by 
the gift of his soul, is able to transfigure 
the commonplace in the life of man and 
to throw the glory of the rainbow over 
the fields of disappointment and defeat. 


By George 
and Oincinnati: 


Wood 
The 


Bookstuff 
The most interesting literary biography 
announced for early publication is The 
Life of William and Evelyn De Morgan. 
It is being issued by Henry Holt & Co. 


This Freedom is the characteristic title 
of A. 8. M. Hutchinson’s new novel. It 
is due to appear in September. The Amer- 
ican publishers will be Little, Brown & Co. 
If Winter Comes has reached its twenty- 
second printing. 


Ministers and Bible students will be 
glad to know that Prof. Kirsopp Lake's 
valuable Landmarks of Early Christianity 
is now available in an inexpensive Amer- 
ican reprint. 


Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise’s Child versus 
Parent: The Irrepressible Conflict in the 
HIome deserves a wide reading. It cuts 
deep. 


¢ 


What with new novels by H. G. Wells, 
Sir Harry Johnston, Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison, Mary Johnston, Phyllis Bottome, 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, and Mary S. 
Watts, the supply of summer fiction is 
of exceptional interest. 


According to the May Bookman’s 
“Monthly Score,’ the books most in de- 
mand in the public libraries of the country 
during March are: 

FICTION 
. If Winter Comes 
- To the Last Man 
. Helen of the Old House 
Her Father's Daughter 
Brass 
. Main Street 
. The Pride of Palomar 
The Brimming Cup 
. The Head of the House of Coombe 
. Three Soldicrs 
GENERAL 
. The Outline of History 
. Queen Victoria 
. The Mirrors of Washington 
. The Americanization of Edward Bok 
5, The Mirrors of Downing Street 
6. Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him 
7. Margot Asquith: an Autobiography 
8. White Shadows in the South Seas 
9. The Story of Mankind : 
. Mystic Isles of the South Seas 


SHSHOAaONTR wie 


i 


How many of these have you read? 
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Spring Snowballs 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Snowballs last December, 
And snowballs here in May; 
Maybe it sounds queer to you, 
But listen! It’s this way: 
We threw the winter snowballs, 
Or big ones, we could push ; 
While these of May are different— 
They’re growing on a bush. 


Down from Bis Shadow Hill 


YETTA KAY STODDARD 


In Alaska live two boys, Igor and Boris. 
That is like-saying, “In New York are two 
bootblacks, John and Jimmy.” But Igor 
and Boris are rather famous; for their 
fathers and their fathers’ fathers have 
lived for long, long years where these 
boys live. And it is not on Big Shadow 
Will, but in a little hut over toward 
Naknek. It is only for pleasure trips 
that they come up to the hill where they 
can see the vast and mighty Smokes. 

The Smokes are thousands of vents in 
the earth and cracks in the hills, through 
which hot water and hot mud and steam 
issue. It is a very terrifying sight to 
those who have seen it, and they are but 
few persons. 

“Tt looks like Bycka the Giant’s stew- 
kettle,’ said Igor the first time the two 
boys looked down into the vapor-filled 
valley. “He’s making soup for all the 
giants in giant-world.” 

“Maybe it’s just hot water to wash the 
giants’ clothes in,” said Boris. “It smells 
more soapy than soupy to me.” 

Of course Igor and Boris were in that 
awful place with the older men. They 
were the only boys, however, if you do 
not count Young Man Ivanf, who, though 
bigger than any one else, was still but 
little older than Igor. “The Giant,’’ he 
was nicknamed. Perhaps they were 
thinking of him when the boys began to 
talk of giants’ stew-kettles. 

All the men and Young Man Ivanf went 
down from Big Shadow Hill to explore 
among some of the safest Smokes. Igor 
and Boris were to stay behind and take 
care of the camping-place and make sure 
the supper pot was boiling when the ex- 
plorers returned. They lay on a flat high 
place where they could see the lower 
country and watched for the familiar 
figures they knew to come out of the mists 
and then disappear again. 

“There’s our father!” exclaimed Boris, 
first to see the man climbing around a 
jutting mass of earth. “Oh-oh-o00! 
Father!’ he hallooed. An arm shot up 
in answer. 

“He heard!” laughed Boris, contentedly. 

“There’s Old Man Ivanf!” shouted Igor, 
with some excitement. It. was a new 
game for them, finding the ones they 
knew. 

“And Unele Yaik!” 
“And—who's that?’ he 
at a crouching man. 

“It’s Old Man Ivanf again,’ 
“Tfe's erawling over a bad 
See him squat and jump!” 


went on. 
pointing 


Igor 
epee 


’-said Boris, 
hot place. 
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“He looks like a seal flopping around 
and around!” Igor and Boris laughed 
for a long time at Old Man Ivanf. 

“Where's Young Man Ivanf?”’ the boys 
asked each other suddenly. They had not 
seen “The Giant” since he had gone down 
from Big Shadow Hill. 

“He's stopped to cook a gull’s egg. He’s 
grown two inches to-day and is hungry, 
perhaps!” Igor guessed. Then both boys 
opened their mouths wide and stood star- 
ing at something that their minds toid 
them could not be true, though their eyes 
insisted that they were really seeing it. 

Young Man Ivanf was sliding, sliding, 
sliding down the longest, steepest hill in 
the neighborhood. A great rope was 
around his neck. He seemed to be making 
for a wide steam vent. 

“There! He’s gone!” the boys gasped, 
and then stood looking at each other, 
wondering what it meant. 

“We must let our father and the other 
men know,” said Igor. 


“But they told us to stay here and 
watch the fire,” protested Boris. 
“When they said that, they did not 


know that Young Man Ivanf was going to 


slide into a smoke-hole. Come!” com- 
manded Igor. “You and I together. We 


must not lose each other. 
help.” 

The boys began to try to descend Big 
Shadow Hill. Used to rough traveling as 
they were, they found they knew nothing 
at all about hanging on to the edge of 
precipices with no place for safely putting 
their toes upon. How they got down to 
the lower levels of the Smokes they never 
could tell. It was not by the trail the 
men took. Their hands and legs were 
torn, and Boris could scarcely keep 
from shuddering at the sights, sounds, and 
smells of the vapory holes and cracks 
about. Igor had his mouth tightly shut and 
kept moving ahead. They might come to an 
impassable place at any moment, or be 
swallowed up, or be shut off from their 
friends forever; and yet he felt that they 
must keep trying to bring help to Young 
Man Iyanf, who might be suffering. They 
called, so that if any one were near, just 
behind a mound or down one of the gaps, 
the news of the boys’ movements would 
travel. 

“Oh-oh-o-0-0!” First Igor, 
shouted. An answer came. 

“It’s there! It’s one of the men!” they 
said. They could laugh now as they went 
on, still calling. The answer was fainter 
and fainter. This seemed queer to them. 

“Down there! Look, Boris!” Igor was 
pointing. “There’s Young Man Ivant— 
and who’s that lying below?” 

“It’s our father. Our father!” 

Sure they were in a minute, for the 
young man had seen them and was giving 
them instructions. 

“You, Igor. Lie flat on your stomach.” 

{gor did so. 

“Now, Boris. You are lighter. You 
catch Igor’s hands and let yourself over 
the edge.” 

Boris was again shuddering. He feared 
a little and yet hoped that what he was 
going to do would help save his father. 
He threw himself down and hung by 


Maybe we can 


then Boris 


Tgor’s wrists out over the chasm. Young 
Man Ivanf was climbing, as if he had 
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turned into a great fly, up to the place 


where Boris’s feet were dangling. In his_ 


teeth was a rope with a slip-knot at the 
end. This knot he managed to fasten 
about the foot that hung nearest. Then 
he called to Igor :— 

“Pull Boris up. Careful not to hurt 
him! There! Now the two of you fix 
the knot of the rope around what you can, 
but fix it tight!” 

“That stone needle!” said Igor, when 
he had got Boris safely up beside him 
again, with the knot in his own hands. 
Together the boys slipped it over the 
pointed rock and ran back to the edge of 
the chasm. Young Man Iyanf had gone 
down to the bottom again. He was lift- 
ing the boys’ father and getting ready to 
ascend. 

“He’s carrying him!’ they whispered. 
“Our father’s hurt. He ean’t carry a big 
man all the way up here! Oh, see!” 

That day Young Man Ivanf earned his 
nickname, “The Giant.’”’ Slowly he came 
along the chasm side, one arm supporting 
his friend, by the other hitching himself 
up along the heavy rope. The boys, 
watching above, could no longer breathe, 
so fearful were they that one of the young 
fellow’s feet would slip, as he changed 
footing—coming slowly up and up. 

When the boys’ father opened his eyes 
and saw Igor and Boris standing among 
the men—Old Man Ivanf, Uncle Yaik, and 
“The Giant’—the first thing he said 
was :— ; 

“You bad ones! It is the last time you 
come to Big Shadow Hill for a pleasure 
trip! You were told to stay behind and 
not come down to the dangerous Smokes. 
You might have been lost or killed!” 

“Don’t say the words,” begged Young 
Man Ivanf. “Your boys made the first 
rope that came down to save your own 
life when you were lost, Igor Igoroff! 
The bad, disobeying boys were good to 
have at hand that time!” 

And when he had heard the whole steer 
their father agreed with the opinion of 
“The Giant,” and promised Igor and Boris 
always to bring them along with him 
when they journeyed away from the hut 
over in Naknek. 


Baby Boy’s’ First Word 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Though he was nearly two years old, 
And quick enough to climb and walk, 
He had not learned the way to speak 
And did not seem inclined to talk. 


One day when he was left alone 

A moment for himself to care, 

He strayed into the dining-room 
And found the cat at mischief there. 


A bowl of cream was overturned, 
A plate was broken on the floor, 
And she for fear of being caught 
Now lurked behind the pantry door. 


And when the mother entered soon 
And there beheld her little son 

She cried in tones of sad reproach, 
“Oh, baby boy, what have you done?” 


Ieflecting in his startled mind 
What answer he should make to that, 


With sudden force he stammered, “Pu-sh!” 
And pointed to the guilty cat. 
A round of cheers saluted him . 


For his first word so aptly spoke; 
It furnished forth a household tale 
When baby boy his silence broke. 


— ee 
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_ The Delicious Cherries 
; ‘NELLID BALLOU : 


ap. “Near Dora’s house grew ‘a big cherry- 
tree. It had a fat, round body, just the 
size to hug while you threw back your 
head and looked straight up into its green 
ness of polished leaves. Its bark was 
smooth. except for tiny ridges here and 
there. Up and down the east side of the 
tree was a highway for black ants. No 
one knew why they chose such a steep 
road. for their travels, but they must 
hare ; had a good. reason. 
_. But the ants were not. the only little 
: rds who worked in the cherry-tree. Up 
in the top, Mr. and Mrs. Robin built a 
house and raised their children funny 
with their big hungry mouths and speckled 
pinafores. Dora often saw their bright 
black eyes looking down at her. 
. One day in the,summer she remembered 


that she had not looked up in the tree | 


fora long time. When she put her arms 
about the big tree’s smooth body and lifted 
her face, the branches seemed to be star- 
ing at her with round shiny eyes like the 
robins, Every shiny dark eye was a ripe 
cherry, In the shade they were nearly 
black, but where little shafts of sunlight 
fell, they. were a deep warm red. It 
made Dora hungry to look at them. 

Just then Dora’s mother came out of 
the house with a basket and a pail, and 
‘down the path from the barn came the 
gardener with a tall ladder. He set the 
ladder against the branches and took the 
‘pail and the basket with him as he 
climbed up in the treetop where the big- 
-gest ripest cherries always grew. 

When he came down again he brought 
‘the cherries with him. 

‘Mora is to help me to-day,” said her 
‘mother. 

And so she did. She helped her mother 

dry the biggest cherries so that when 
“winter came they could have them to put 
in cakes for Christmas. 
- This is how they did it: First they 
took out the seeds, and in the place where 
each seed had been they put a pinch of 
*sugar. All the cherries were put in the 
-sun-to dry, on a broad frame of wire 
netting. 

“Until the gardener comes back to put 
the frame up on the porch roof out of 
‘the way,’ said Dora’s mother, “you must 
watch the cherries and keep pee chickens 
ll from them.” 

Surely enough; there were some of the 
es chickens standing around that very 
minute, wondering what was going on— 
-an old biddy with her hungry children, 
-two fat hens with no one but themselves 
to look out for, and a tall rooster with 
golden eyes. 

'. The two lazy hens would not go away. 
-They came closer and closer, and Dora 
‘lost patience with them. . 

“TJ shall chase them so far away that 
‘they cannot find the cherries again,” she 
‘said to herself, and she ran after them, 
‘shaking her dress at them, and saying: 
-“Shoo!. Shoo! Let my cherries alone!” 

She was all out of breath when she 
came back, but what was happening? 
Why, that tall rooster with the golden 
eyes and the old biddy with her chickens 
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The Seed 


The farmer planted a seed, 
A little, dry, black seed ; 
And off he went to other work ; 
For the farmer was never known to 
shirk, 
And cared for what had need. 


The night came, with its dew. 
The cool and silent dew; 
The dawn came, and the day, 
And the farmer worked away 
At labors not a few. 


Home from his work one day, 
One glowing summer day, 
His children showed him a perfect 
flower ; 
It had burst in bloom that very hour, 
How, I cannot say. 


But I know if the smallest seed 
In the soil of love be cast, 
Both day and night will do their 
part ; 
And the sower who works with a 
trusting heart 
Will find the flower at last. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


Sentence Sermon 


Get thy tools ready :—God will give 
thee work.—Robert Browning. 


were having a party all by themselves. 


They were gobbling up the cherries just 
as fast as they could! 


“Oh!” cried Dora. “Stop that! Stop 
‘that! The cherries for the Christmas 
cakes! Go away! Go away!” 


How. those feathered folks did run! 
The little chickens could hardly keep up 
with their mother, and they cried, “Yeep! 
Yeep!” all the way, they were so fright- 
ened. 

“Poor little things!” thought Dora. “I 
was so rude to them, that I spoiled their 
first and only party. After this Ill just 
cover the cherries with screen and they 
ean look at the feast all they want to.” 


Story of Wrangell Island 


An exploring party, financed and sent 
out by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, planted 
the British flag on Wrangell Island last 
September, but the fact has just been 
announced by Stefansson himself to the 
Prime Minister of Canada. Though the 
greater part of his life has been spent in 
the United States, Mr. Stefansson is a 
Canadian citizen and has by his own 
explorations added territory to the map 
of Canada. 

Wrangell Island, about one hundred 
miles off the coast of Siberia, lies in the 
Arctic Ocean, and is not to be confused 


-with Wrangell Island, Alaska, which be- 


longs to the United States. Since its 
position commands the northeastern coast 
of Siberia, the Arctic Wrangell Island 
may sometime be of importance to the 
eountry which owns it. 

In 1849 the British discovered the 
island, but because they did not occupy 
it permanently, their claim lapsed after 
five years. Later it was for a time oc- 
ecupied by Americans, but for the same 
reason the claims of this country expired. 
Though on the maps Wrangell Island is 
usually the same color as Russia, Mr. 
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Stefansson believes it a mistake. In his 
opinion there is no reason to make the 
island appear Russian. Though it has 
been taken for granted that when Russia 
ceded Alaska to the United States she 
kept the right to any territory west of 
that ceded to this country, still there is 
no such clause in the treaty. 

When Stefansson sent out his expedi- 
tion he did not tell the British Govern- 
ment that his real purpose was to plant 
England’s flag on Wrangell Island. Until 
the island was reached, no one in the 
expedition knew the object of the trip 
except the Canadian captain in charge. 
Then the three American members, the 
only other white men, were told the secret. 
HWngland has not yet accepted the gift. 
On account of possible complications 
which might arise with other countries 
she may decide it is wiser to let the 
far-away island’ alone. 


How They “Make” the Weather 


Hyery day in the year, at 8 a.m. and 
at 8 p.m., two hundred trained weather 
observers from two hundred stations 
scattered through the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico, telegraph to the weather- 
man at Washington, D.C., their readings, 
which include air pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind velocity, direction of the 
wind, amount of rain or snow fall as well 
as descriptions of the clouds then in the 
sky. All these facts the weather-man 
records on a map. Then, taking all the 
factors into consideration as well as rely- 
ing on his past experience under similar 
conditions, he is able to predict for any 
section of the country the probable 
weather conditions for the next thirty-six 
hours. Hight or nine times out of ten he 
is right. ee 


Two Plucky Boys 


Ralph Thaxton, the fourteen-year-old 
son of Sheriff Thaxton, recently prevented 
the escape of several prisoners from the 
jail at Marion, Ill. Though one of the 
prisoners held a pistol at his breast, Ralph 
pushed it aside and raced to the City 
Hall to summon the police. The rescue 
party was in time to save Ralph’s father, 
who was being beaten by the prisoners. 

The very next day a twelve-year-old 
boy, George Simton, foiled a burglar who 
attempted to rob the ticket office at Pros- 
pect, Ohio. Pretending that he did not 
know how to open the safe, the boy prom- 
ised the burglar better luck if he would 
return on Monday night and hold up the 
ticket agent! On Monday night George 
and the town marshal and two constables 
concealed themselves in the station while 
the agent went about his customary duties. 


-To the surprise of everybody, the burglar 


came! 


Unfailing Signs 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Grown-ups think that pussy-willows, 
Frogs, and robins are the signs 
That it’s spring again. Well, maybe— 
But I think that baseball nines, 
Kites, and roller-skates, and marbles, 
Tops, and hoops, and everything 

Are the surest signs of any, 
That it’s really truly spring! 
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Young People at the Shoals 


How they will spend their week of spiritual 
nurture and good times 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
will hold its summer meetings on Star 
Island from Saturday, July 22, to Satur- 
day, July 29. 

The program is attractive, providing 
lectures of interest to young people by 
Unitarian workers who are well qualified 
to present them, and all sorts of delight- 
ful events between the hours of serious 
talk and discussion. ~ 

The opening day will be given over to 
the arrival of the delegates by the morn- 
ing and afternoon boats, with no formal 
program until evening. Then Miss Ade- 
line Pfleghaar, general secretary, will open 
the conference with a short address on 
“The Purpose of the Conference,’ fol- 
lowed by a talk on “Traditions of the 
Shoals” by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Th.D., who as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and dean of 
Star Islanders, is eminently fitted to im- 
part its spirit and traditions to its young- 
est and oncoming occupants. 

After these addresses, a “get-acquainted” 
social will give everybody a chance to 
make friends and feel at home before the 
candle-light service closes the day. 

The speakers for the week have each a 
distinct appeal for the young people, by 
personality as well as by their interesting 
subjects. Rev. Sydney B. Snow, minister 
of the Chureh of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada, whose work on the Commission 
to Transylvania and in his present parish 
has brought him in touch with many dif- 
ferent elements in the denomination, will 
lecture daily at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the subject of his first talk being 
“God.” Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y., a distinguished scholar 
who makes the Bible a wonderful book, 
will deliver a course of lectures on the 
Old Testament at 10.15 each morning. 

At five o’clock each afternoon, between 
the hours of play and supper, Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, well known 
for his originality and humor, will talk 
to the young people gathered out of doors 
on the rocks. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, minister of 
the First Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
will conduct the Sunday morning service. 

Rev. Dr. Minot Simons, secretary of 
the Department of Church Extension of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Membership Campaign, will give an 
address Sunday evening, July 23. On 
Monday morning he will lead a discussion 
on “The Machinery of the Unitarian De- 
nomination.” Further discussions have 
been planned to enable the delegates to 
advance their ideas and exchange views. 
On Tuesday the subject will be “Types 
of Young People’s Meetings”; Wednesday, 
“Dramatics,” with Miss Mary Lawrance 
as leader; Thursday, “Service, Church 
and Community”; Friday, “The National 
Organization and Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union.” 

The evening addresses will be by dif- 
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ferent speakers in varied fields of work. 
Rey. Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, Hditor 
of THr CHRISTIAN ReetstER, is scheduled 
for Monday night; subject, “My Person- 
ality and what I can do with it.” Miss 
Mary Lawrance, parish worker in Detroit, 
Mich., and daughter of Dr. Lawrance, 
will deal with “Young People’s Drama- 
tics in the Church” on Tuesday night. 
The Wednesday night talk will be given 
by a representative of the International 
Y. M. C. A. 

Every day will begin with the usual 
morning chapel from 9 to 9.15 o’clock, ex- 
cept Tuesday, which will be ushered in 
by a sunrise service at 5.30 o’clock. The 
mornings will be wholly occupied with 
lectures and discussions, while the leisure 
hours of the afternoon and mid-evening 
will afford time for relaxation and fun, 
outdoor sports of many kinds, and the 
varied delights of Star Island. 

Sunday afternoon, July 28, can be de- 
voted to seeing the island, strolling 
through the old turnstile toward John 
Smith’s monument or Betty Moody’s cave, 
and discovering all the fascinating rocky 
nooks facing the open sea. On Sunday 
night at 8.30 o’clock there will be com- 
munity singing, an opportunity for every 
one to show what sea air can do for the 
voice. A baseball game, girls versus boys, 
will be a lively event of Monday after- 
noon. Field sports, a swimming meet, 
and tennis tournament finals will provide 
exercise and entertainment for everybody. 
On Wednesday, the order of the afternoon 
is a trip in the motor-boat with Uncle 
Oscar Laighton, who has known the 
islands from boyhood. He is the skipper 
to Duck Island where the sea gulls live, 
and loves to steer his boatload past the 
sentinel White Island Light and “outside” 
Star. 

Two special events are planned for the 
two hours following the evening lectures 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. ‘The first is 
a marshmallow toast, and the second, a 
moonlight sail, from which fact it may be 
noted that there has been provided for 
this week the final adjunct to a success- 
ful time at the Shoals—a moon. 

On the other evenings of the week there 
will be dancing in the big assembly hall. 

One more touch of jollity is to come 
Friday at supper-time, the Closing Ban- 
quet of the conference, with a special 
program, 

And as always at Star Island, the close 
of each day’s work and play will be 
candle-light service in the little stone 
church, while winds and waves and 
human yoices murmur together, “The day 
is Thine; the night also is Thine.” 

A farewell sing on board the boat Sat- 
urday, July 29, will bring the conference 
to a tuneful conclusion. 

The week’s arrangements have been 
made by the committee, consisting of 
Frank O. Holmes, chairman, Adeline 
Pfleghaar, Mary MacGoldrick, Frances 
Porter, Robert A. Singsen, and Arthur 
White. From the chairman, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, may be obtained all in- 
formation concerning chaperons, expenses, 
reservations, trains, the accessories neces- 
sary for the week’s outing, and any fur- 
ther details desired. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Unitarian is received. Money would be 
well spent in sending official representa- 
tives from time to time. It was delightful 
to find in what reverent and affectionate 
remembrance the late Dr. Hargrove is 
held and what an inspiration his visits 
seem to have been. 

The little group at Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, is, alas, dispersed, but we were 
cheered to find that there is still a small 
group in Hobart, Tasmania. It is true 
that regular services were given wp some 
years ago, but on the two Sundays we 
were there we gathered seventeen and 
twenty-one separately. A new family has 
recently come from Adelaide whom we 
were able to introduce to the other mem- 
bers. Mr. Lovell, who did so much for us 
in the early days of the movement, is now 
living quite in the country, too far to come 
to Hobart on Sunday. We called on him 
in his remote corner at Eagle Hawk Neck 
near the old penal settlement of Port 
Arthur. He still has a wonderfully good 
theological library, and during their ab- 
sence in the war more than one minister 
of small orthodox congregations in the_ 
neighborhood asked him to take charge of 
their flocks. He and his wife made a 
special journey to Hobart for the week-end 
to attend our service. Mr. Herbert Cook 
consented to act as secretary to the group 
und we even dream of a revival of services 
there. We also found two or three Uni- 
tarians in Launceston. ‘One of them came 
originally from the “Black Spot” in Car- 
digan. Mr. Rolphe, proprietor of the 
Hxaminer, we were particularly glad to 
meet, as he had seen much of the late 
Dr. Hargrove on his visit. Again, in Tas- 
mania we felt the need of a traveling 
minister. It would make all the difference 
to the Hobart group if they could look 
forward to a periodical visit of a real 
missionary leader. 

And now we are back in Melbourne, . 
where we are to spend the next few 
months in the hope that we may be able 
to do something to strengthen the congre- 
gation here by bringing them into closer 
touch with headquarters in England. It 
is a curious coincidence that only a few 
days before I was officially welcomed as 
co-pastor by a congregation of about fifty, 
the new Anglican Arehbishop, after due 
rappings on the door and other formalities, 
was installed at the Cathedral in the 
presence of a huge cosmopolitan crowd, 
“comprising many of the leading men of 
the State.” Nearly all Protestant denomi- 
mations except Unitarians were repre- 
sented. Even the Jewish rabbi was there, 
and of course the Governor-General. Al- 
though the ‘Church of England is not offi- 
cially the State Church, it brings with it 
all the social prestige that it has at home. 
This contrast between the Archbishop and 
my own reception exactly typifies the dif- 
ference in the position of the Anglican and 
Unitarian churches here. For many a 
long year 'we shall have to plow our lonely 
furrow, working on in quiet confidence 
that in the end truth must prevail, and 
that, whether we succeed or fail before 
the world, our witness so far as it is ear- 
nest and honest will have its effect, for 
“Though ‘the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small.” 
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Mrs. Mary B. Davis 


At Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., at 
the home of her son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Gage, occurred 
on May 10, 1922, the death of Mary B. 
Davis, unexpectedly, peacefully. 

In November, 1890, when the organiza- 
ti of the National Alliance was com- 
pleted as the successor of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference, Mrs. Davis was 
elected corresponding secretary. That 


office she held until November, 1921, when 
in recognition of her untiring and devoted 


service the Executive Board elected her 
honorary secretary. Mrs. Davis was in 
reality from the first much more than 
the name of her office would imply. She 
was field agent, missionary, lay preacher. 
When she took up her duties there were 
ninety branches, with 38,877 members. 
The first year fifteen new branches were 
added, and the present total of 390 


‘branches with over 23,000 members tells 
‘its own story. 


With unremitting effort 
she formed new groups, converted sewing 
circles into branches of The Alliance, 


awoke the dormant, carried others over’ 


a period of discouragement. 

Hers was truly a pioneer work with 
consequent hardships. She traveled early 
and late, without the comforts now taken 
for granted, but nothing kept her back. 
Indeed, all thrqugh life the harder the 
test the better she met it. She cared not 
alone for Alliance work, but also for the 
churches and their problems. Among her 
best friends were the ministers whom she 
met as she visited the various parts of 
the country and in her beloved Middle 
States Conference. Nothing pleased her 
more than to have a hand in reviving a 
Unitarian movement, as she did at Omaha, 
She never spoke a discouraging 
word, because her spirit did not know dis- 
ecouragement. She went eagerly to the 
smallest group as to the largest, hearten- 
ing all, and continuing the personal touch 
by correspondence. 

'. Possessed of a keen sense of fun, Mrs. 
Davis made the story of her travels in- 
tensely interesting and entertaining, and 
she was in demand far and near as a 
jspeaker who could stir her hearers to a 
new loyalty for the faith. Her own un- 
failing enthusiasm was contagious and 
penetrating. Because she had a truly 
national grasp of the possibilities, and be- 
cause of her acquaintance with the whole 
country, she succeeded in a remarkable 
way in binding the branches together by 
mutual interest. The Southern mission- 
ary work made a tremendous appeal to 


-her imagination before and after her 


yisit to the circuits, and she delighted to 
tell: the branches a graphic story that 
gave a new idea of the challenge in this 


field. : 


Mrs. Davis made the Alliance Manual, 
originated it, did the work’ alone in the 
early days, and later supervised it with 


loving care, and was planning for the . 
next number when her labors ceased. 


She faced forward and was ready to 
eonsider new opportunities. When the 
eall was sounded for those -who would 
promise to give a quarter-hour each day 
to religion and spiritual meditation, Mrs. 
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Davis was among the first to respond. 
And the promise was kept. 

In her own life when sorrows came she 
showed how deeply and simply she lived 
her faith; her trust and courage never 


failed her and were an inspiration to all” 


who walked with her. She called herself 
the veteran of the Board, and in the 
course of time she was associated with 
members’ much younger in years. But to 
all she was a beloved comrade who pos- 
sessed the soul’s perennial youth; for, as 
she put it, her Unitarianism kept her 
young. 

The lines written of Mrs, Alice Free- 
man Palmer apply with striking force to 
Mrs. Davis: 


When fell, to-day, the word that she had gone, 

Not this my thought: here a bright journey 
ends, 

Here rests a soul unresting; here, at last, 

Here ends that earnest strength, that generous 
life— 

For all her life was giving. Rather this 

I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang) : 

Hence on a new quest starts an eager spirit. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, May 9, 1922, at 
2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Fisher, Hobbs, Park, Robertson, 
Simons, Tufts, Williams, Wright, Miss 
Bancroft and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented a brief report 
on the general financial results of the year 
and the following statement for the month 
of April: 

RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand April 1, 1922..... 
P POM GONA HONS. .<..) «.« 1 erolelereyeisiaietcrae 
Bequest of Levi Holt of Win- 

sor Locks, Conn., to create 

the Levi Holt Fund...... 
Bequest of Miss Maria Mur- 

dock of Winchester, Mass., 

to create the Maria Mur- 

dock Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Caroline F. 
Sanborn of Brookline, Mass., 
additional 
Bequest of Miss Annie Brad- 

ford of Philadelphia, Pa., to 

ereate the Annie Bradford 


$8,028.47 
40,248.96 


2,420.00 


2,000.00 


500.00 


5,000.00 


ceived of the First Parish 
Church, Sudbury, Mass., to 
create the Eliza Shaw Clark 
AUIS a6 cvelete otetermtere area 
First Unitarian Church of 
Winthrop, Mass., Fund re- 
ceived of that Society to 
create the First Unitarian 
Church of Winthrop, Mass., 
Fund, on account......... 
Church Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
Holyoke Fund, additional.... 


1,000.00 


300.00 


10,600.00 
700.00 


Prison Reform Special Fund 275.00 
EITLGUOSE , v.00 .5:ssexasttetn (Xe esses 33.86 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, for pensions........ 7,000.00 


Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Chureh Fund 
Income of invested funds.... 
Investments received for rein- 


82.40 
22,665.69 


Vestments |. sesewececeses 5,136.60 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 8,734.75 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Publication Department... 243.63 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings....... 30.81 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work. . 40.34 
$110,040.51 


PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
SLC!) “arte a smaeak aiese Pisa. $11,729.19 
Salaries and other missionary « 
@XPONSES “-. aiceeies es sie sole a 3,609.84 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
THOR ES, Gis srocekancieeeretetrtays ae; 32,645.00 
Accrued interest on bonds 
Purchased). 24. civ suclocw oie e 207.30 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust finds..... cl « 27,159.13 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,073.46 
Publication Department..... 6,250.00 
Church Extension Account... 4,471.37 
Church Equipment Account.. 3,196.90 
Religious Education Fund... 747.50 
Reserve Fund, Scholarship 
Aid, Meadville Theological 
SUDO 665s tsc< pics ein Diets 940.00 
Pilgrim Tercentenary........ 73,24 
Prison Reform Special Fund 381.53 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account... 432.00 
Cash on hand May 1, 1922....... 17,124.05 
$110,040.51 


In accordance with the by-laws, the 
board gave primary attention to the gen- 
eral estimates and appropriations for the 
year beginning May 1. The treasurer 
submitted an estimate of the amount of 
money which it would be justifiable to 
appropriate for the new budget and named 
the sum of $161,000. 

The president submitted a budget re- 
sulting from the consultations of the exec- 
utive officers in regard to the needs of 
the several departments, and, after dis- 
cussion and amendment, it was, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the by-laws, 
divided and adopted as follows: 


BUDGET FOR 1922-1923 


Maintenance, including the expense of 
the Unitarian Buildings, heating, 
lighting, repairs, insurance, furnish- 
ings, telephone, elevator, library, hos- 
pitality, salaries of clerks, stenog- 
raphers and janitors, expense of 
printing, stationery, postage, ete.... 

Publication, including books, tracts, 
Social Service Bulletins, the Way- 
side Pulpit, the Beacon Press, THn 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Year Books, 
and Annual Reports, salaries of 
clerks, stenographers, shipper, and 
messengers in the Publication De- 
PUPROTRCIUG Yetcpstetetekey a) =, 6 31:5 01 s\aisgere cogs, sane 

Foreign Relations, including support of 
the work in Japan, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, France, Belgium, and the 
ING” SARIS Gepiiersrehe acate sees al a Ale tareebane 9,000 

Home Missions, in accordance with the 
POMOWwIN GR tADIO. sisters os welslelsicl anes 103,000 

$161,000 
DIVISION OF THE HOME MISSIONS BUDGHT 


$25,000 


24,000 


Salaries of the general officers....... $18,000 
Hxpenses of travel of officers, directors, 
Held) HeCREtAPTOS, sObCii icin ke 0ie pussies lakaus 6,000 


Department of Comity and Fellowship 

Department of Religious Education... 9, 
($12,000 is also available from the 
Campaign Fund) 


Department of Church Extension.... 33,000 
($50,000 is also available from the 
Campaign Fund) a 

Appropriations for salaries of minis- 
ters of new or dependent churches... 33,000 

$103,000 


Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Department it was 

Voted, To publish a compilation of ‘‘One 
Hundred One Minute Sermons” by Lewis G. 
Wilson. 

The secretary of the Department of 
Chureh Extension presented the report of 
the committee on church extension with 
its recommendations of appropriations for 
the new fiscal year, and the report was 


adopted. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To rescind the rules governing ‘the 
administration of the Elizabeth Lyman Bullard 
Fund, and to place the income of the Fund at 
the discretion of the president and the secre- 
tary of the Association for the purpose of pre- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Try assuming 


that others have 
as good motives 
as your own 


paring young men for the Unitarian ministry, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
committee on the recruiting of the ministry. 

Voted, To rescind the vofe governing the dis- 
position of the income of the Joseph Angier 
Fund and to authorize the treasurer, until 
otherwise instructed, to apply the income of 
this fund to the general purposes of the As- 
sociation. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.35 p.m. 


Louis C. CorNIsH, 
Secretary. 


| The Progress of Religion | 


A Baptist Primer 


Dr. Augustus Strong, president emeritus 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, is 
interested in the doctrinal discussion that 
has invaded the Baptist camp. This vet- 
eran theologian, author of a three-volume 
theology, has recently prepared what he 
calls a primer of theology. The primer 
will run serially in The Baptist, the organ 
of the liberal wing of the denomination. 


The Passion Play 


Preparations for the first post-war re- 
vival of the Passion Play were completed 
with the final rehearsal, which was held 
May 9. The first regular performance was 
given May 14. Oberammergau had appli- 
eations from 35,000 prospective visitors. 
The revival of this famous play is re- 
garded as one way of achieving reconcilia- 
tion between Germany and other nations. 


Northern Baptist Convention 


Indianapolis Baptists are ready for the 
Northern Baptist Convention that is to 
meet in their city June 14 to 20. The 
organization consists of eighteen com- 
mittees, each having from three to twelve 
members. All general meetings will be 
held in the Cadle Tabernacle, the audi- 
torium of which has a seating capacity 
of 10,000 people. The religious world will 
watch this convention with interest be- 
cause of the rift in the Baptist Church 
between the Liberals and the Fundamen- 
talists. —_—_ 


Y. M. C. A. in Mexico 


President Obregon of Mexico believes 
‘thoroughly in the Y. M. C. A., and feels 
that it is essentially helping the Govern- 
ment in its endeavor to bring in a new 
day for his country. He says: ‘What a 
fine thing it would be to see our young 
men out on an athletic field busy at health- 
ful games instead of hanging around the 
pulque shops and saloons. I am glad to 
help in this worthy cause,” 
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More Time Allowed 


“The graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary who was refused admission by 
the Jersey City Presbytery because he 
could not tell where hell is,’ writes a 
press correspondent, ‘need not be discour- 
aged. He has been given more time for 
study and investigation.” 


Memorizing Sermon on the Mount _ 


A Chicago attorney, Merritt Starr, who 
graduated from Oberlin College in the 
class of 1875, is offering to each under- 
graduate of Oberlin five dollars who will 
prove that he is able to repeat the Sermon 
on the Mount. In making the offer Mr. 
Starr advised the students that it was 
eminently desirable that they know this 
sermon because of its worth as a social 
document and work of liverature. 


Once a Church, 
Now a Health Center 
What to do with a church building that 
has outgrown its usefulness as an audito- 
rium for worship has been solved in the 
instance of an old ediiice in Milwaukee, 
Wis. The church, a three-story building 
ot brick and stone, has been purchased 
by the Wisconsin Anti-tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and rechristened the Health Build- 
ing. It is now a health center for the 
entire State. 


Underwriting a Great 
Reconstruction 


A new-loan of 200,000,000 francs is 
soon to be fioated in France for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the three thousand 
churches destroyed in the provinces of 
the North and East by the war. The ac- 
tual reconstruction is to be undertaken 
by a number of co-operative societies 
which have been formed especially for 
the purpose. 


Laymen Again for Missions 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
quiescent since the Interchurch World 
Movement, is planning to renew its activ- 
ities. A group of laymen of the Central 
West held a strong missionary conference, 
May 3 and 4, at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. This movement is the only in- 
terdenominational agency that has unoffi- 
cially devoted itself to the development of 
the missionary program of the church in 
all its phases. 


Giving Grows 


Individuals are giving more for reli- 
gious purposes than ever before. Yol- 
lowing are some of the denominational 
averages reckoned by members: United 
Presbyterians, $40; Protestant Episcopal, 
$31; Presbyterians, U.S.A., $27; Congre- 
gationalists, $25; Methodist Hpiscopal, 
$21. 


Patriotism as a religion is unsatisfac- 
tory because of its lack of universality. 
The good at which it aims is a good for 
one’s own nation only, not for all man- 
kind. The desires which it inspires in 
an Englishman are not the same as the 
desires which it inspires in a German. 
A world full of patriots may be a world 
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full of strife. The more intensely a nation 
believes in its patriotism, the more fanat- 
ically indifferent it will become to the 
damage suffered by other nations. When 
once men have learnt to subordinate their 
own good to the good of a larger whole, 
there can be no valid reason for stopping 
short of the human race.—Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 


Notes and Announcements 


Dan Huntington Fenn of the Harvard 
Divinity School has applied for fellow- 
ship in the Unitarian ministry. 


The church at Burlington, Vt., reports 
that its present membership is 157, and 
that it received thirty-four members on 
Haster Sunday, a gain of 27.6 per cent. 


The speaker at the annual conference 
of the Worcester County League of Uni- 
tarian Women, held at Hopedale, Mass., 
was Mrs. C. HE. St. John. Her subject was, 
“International Work of The Alliance.” 


The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers (Trinitarian as well as 
Unitarian) will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on May 31, at 4 
P.M., for annual reports and election of 
officers. ; 


In the distribution of the estate of 
Emily A. E. Temple, a fund of $1,000 is 
created for the benefit of the society at 
Gardner, Mass. Should the society be- 
come extinct, the trustee, the Gardner 
Savings Bank, is directed to pay the prin- 
cipal to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional ministers (Unitarian as well as 
Congregational) will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on May 31, at 4 p.m., for 
annual reports and election of officers and 
other legal business. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Treasurer. ; 


At the annual meeting of the church at 
Mendon, Mass., Rey. John Nicol Mark, 
the minister, was giyen a purse of gold. 


‘The society of Uxbridge, Mass., of which 


Mr. Mark has also been minister, gave 
him and Mrs. Mark a farewell reception 
and presented them with a French clock. 
The Laymen’s League handed Mr. Mark 
a gift of money. 


Those who know of Unitarian young 
people who expect to attend the Summer 
School to be held at Columbia University, 
New York City, are asked to communicate 
with Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 250 
Cathedral Parkway. The West Side 
Church, of which Mr. Potter is minister, 
expects to have special preaching services 
for students at the Summer School. 


Rev. Edward Day, pastor of the San 
Antonio church, finds that $12 he spent 
personally in advertising some of. his ser- 
vices last fall have,already increased the 
income of his society more than 500 per 
eent. on his investment. Such a return 
might satisfy the average business man. 


———— 
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The pastor is wondering what would have 
resulted had his church followed up the 
scheme he started as an experiment. 


On the program of the Westinghouse 
Radiophone Service is the name of Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. Mr. Reese 
contributed a sermon, “Fundamental Spir- 
itual Values.” 


It may be that in the basement of some 
ehurch there is a discarded stereopticon 
and slides. Consider what this outfit 


conducted by the Near East Relief, where 
more than one hundred thousand home- 
less children are being sheltered, fed, 
clothed, and trained for future useful- 
ness. Send the lantern to 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. It will then 
begin the greatest service of its career. 


On May 1, 1872, fifty years ago, the 
ehurech at Melrose, Mass., was dedicated. 
Services in recognition of the fiftieth an- 
niversary were held recently. Dr. Henry 
H. Barber, professor emeritus at Mead- 
ville, was the only person now living who 
was represented at the service. He was 
unable to be present, but the Consecra- 
tion Form written and read by him at 
the dedication was again recited by 
George li. Munroe, one of the early mem- 
bers of the church. Rey. Henry T. Se- 
erist, the pastor, conducted the service. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave the address. 


Following is a list of new Y. P. R. U. 
groups, and their presidents, formed dur- 
ing the last three months: Brookline, 
Mass. (First Church), W. P. Fowler; Al- 
bany, N.Y., Howard Stott; Portsmouth, 
N.H., Marjorie Badger; Louisville, Ky., 
Albert Loeffler; Newton Centre, Mass., 
Fred C. McGill; Providence, R.I., Roscoe 
Thackery; Boston, Arlington Street 
Chureh, Sallie Porter; Burlington, Vt., E. 
Curtis Mower; East Boston, Mass., Mu- 
riel Crosby; Marblehead, Mass., Ruth 
Goodwin; Boston, Mass. (Church of the 
Disciples), Lewis Nash. 


The society at Toledo, Ohio, has pur- 
ehased land for a new church building. 
The site is said to be the finest and most 
strategic church location in the city. 
Hdwin J. Lewis, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed architect. Preliminary plans 
haye been approved, and a campaign has 
been started for the immediate erection 
of the structure. The campaign will be 
manned entirely by the personnel of the 
congregation, but will be under the direc- 
tion of Ward, Pierce, Wells & Co. of New 
York City. Every member of the con- 
gregation is asked to “feel a sense of 
personal pride and obligation in this new 
venture.” 


The session of thé Worcester Federa- 
tion of Unitarian Young People, of which 
Howard Searles of Marlboro is president, 
took place in the Unitarian church, Marl- 
boro, Mass., Sunday and Monday, April 
80 and May 1. Marlboro was represented 
by thirty-five members together with in- 
yited guests. Berlin was represented by 
fourteen, Northboro by thirteen, and dele- 
gates ‘were present from Westboro and 


would mean to the 179 orphanages being . 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANTOWN 


Worcester. The Y. P. C. U. of the Uni- 
versalist church of Marlboro was repre- 
sented by four members. Among other 
features was the presentation of the play 
“The Kitchen Minstrels,’ by the delega- 
tion from Berlin. 


This note which led the news items in 
the calendar of the church at Detroit, 
Mich., should fall under the eyes of all 
Unitarians: “May and June test one’s 
loyalty to the church. The open country 
allures, the golf links invite, the auto- 
mobile tempts, but no one of them should 
be given precedence over the Sunday 
morning service of religious worship. 
Render unto nature the things that are 
nature’s, and unto the God of nature the 
things that belong peculiarly to Him.” 


The society at Clinton, Mass., is one of 
those that has an annual May Festival. 
The party is held in the Town Hall, and 
is a community event. This year 500 
tickets were sold. Among the features 
were a baby show with forty-six entries; 
grand march for children; in the Lotus 
Garden; entrance of Queen; dance of the 
Maple Leaf and Japanese Lantern; mak- 
ing of Japanese Lantern—Maypole; visit 
of Arabs of the Desert; visitors to Japan- 
ese Court; Tourists from America; Cup 
of Tea; an American Dance, by Tour- 
ists; Old-Fashioned Courtship; Pair of 
Irish Sight-seers; Missionary Daughter ; 
Egyptians; Russians; America Forever. 


Dr. William LL. Sullivan relates an in- 
cident that recently came to his attention. 
“I was in Northern New York,” he says, 
“and there heard this story from a lady 
whose husband is an orthodox minister. 
She has a friend, a woman of consider- 
able ability, and religious-minded, who 
said to her recently: ‘Now there are the 
Unitarians. I never could join them. It 
is impossible that I should. I should pre- 
fer to join the Roman Catholic Church 
rather than the Unitarian. But,’ she 
added, ‘I must say this: in no church 
service that you attend will you find the 
word “God” uttered with such awe and 
reverence as in a Unitarian service.’ ” 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Beautiful Memorials 
GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Roger 8. Forbes: That the German- 
town church has been greatly benefited 


<= 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. /Zs- 
thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


WINNEPAU 


A Select Summer Camp for Girls 
WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 
water, bath, flush closets underdrained, perfectly 
sanitary. Electric lights. Sports of various kinds. 
Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. References exchanged. 
Dr. E. W. JONES 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP THURSTON 
FOR BOYS 
SOUTH LYNDEBORO, N.H. 
Sixty-five miles from Boston 
Natural advantages and careful 
supervision will develop your boy 
physically and mentally. 


A personal interview will be gladly 


arranged, or information and 
folders may be obtained from 
J. H. PHILBRICK 
14 Columbus Ave., Saugus, Mass. 


Reference: Rev. Frank S. Rice, First Universalist 
Church, Saugus, Mass. ; 
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by the success of the Laymen’s League 
meetings reported in THm Re@isterR, May 
11, is beyond question. Not. only is there 
a marked inerease in the number of 
strangers attending service, but what is 
more encouraging, many applications for 
membership have been received. During 
the past year further progress has been 
made toward beautifying the interior of 
the church. Two handsome stained-glass 
windows, exceptionally rich in mellow 
coler, have been inserted to the memory 
of a late member. The graceful figure- 
subjects symbolize ‘“‘Love” and “Devotion” 
beautifully and sympathetically. A charm- 
ing group features the.lower compartment 
of each light: one illustrates the touching 
story of Ruth and Naomi; the other, the 
episode of Samuel being brought before 
the high priest. The peculiarly delicate 
drawing and the harmonious color scheme 
add materially to the rare artistic quality 
of the glazing as a whole. Im addition to 
this, the apsidal walls of the chancel have 
been covered with Gothic paneling of 
hand-carved oak; the canopies above the 
windows faithfully reproducing in char- 
acter the artistically ornate English Dec- 
orated Style. This work completes a 
memorial as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Subdued lighting is placed 
within the gold-tinted cove of the large 
sereen, casting a soft warm glow with 
pleasing effect. The small oak screen is 
finely enriched with hand-carved symbols 
of the Four Evangelists, paneling of the 
linenfold pattern, and other Gothic orna- 
mentations; the whole surmounted by 
crocketed pinnacles and delicately fash- 
ioned cresting. The benches, equally char- 
acteristic of the period, are adorned at the 
ends with outstanding carved figures of 
angels, beautiful in design and finish. On 
the face of the table and benches are 
Scriptural texts wrought in Old English 
lettering. 


Specific Facts Showing Success 


Brook1iine, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Abbot Peterson: The annual meeting was 
held in Pierce Hall, Tuesday evening, 
April 11, with a large attendance. Henry 
F. Bryant was elected moderator. HH. P. 
Collier reported for the parish committee 
that a committee on memorials had been 
appointed; also that a committee on 
chureh survey appointed last spring had 
reported to the parish committee and that 
many of their suggestions had been 
adopted. The suggestion for more fre- 
quent collections and the giving up of 
the pew-rental system were referred to 
the annual meeting, with a suggestion 
that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider these matters. The parish stood 
seventh in the denomination for increase 
in attendance during the months of Jan- 
uary and February this year over the 
same months last year. Mr. Peterson 
presented bis annual report in which he 
spoke of the flourishing condition of the 
parish and commented on the new and 
successful young people’s society, the 
Lyon Guild, which was formed this win- 
ter. The clerk and treasurer, Gorham 
Dana, reported a prosperous year both 
financially and in regard to parish activi- 
ties. The legal membership of the parish 
increased 13 per cent. to 152. The aver- 
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DIRE. CV) 0" Rae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCGKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON II, MASS 


Treasurer, 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 


THE 


| ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standvng. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


July 1 to 8 special reduced rates. _ 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Ass’n, July 8. 
Young People’s Religious Union, July 22. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29. 

Join the Unitarian Summer Meetings Assso- 
ciation by sending $2 for membership dues, 
entitling you to reduced hotel rates tor two 
weeks, to Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 
18th Street, Washington, D.C. Room appli- 
cation blanks mailed only on receipt of 
membership dues, 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“‘A UNION of young men for mutual helpfulness and 
Community Service.’ 


Frank L. Locke, Pres, Epwarp A. CHURCH, Treas. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to. better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world?. The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. : 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work, Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


age attendance was 186 as against 159 
last year. A Young People’s Sunday ser- 
vice was held January 22, with three of 
the younger laymen taking part in the 
service. The treasurer’s report showed 
normal receipts and expenses, with a de- 
crease in the cost of repairs over last 
year. The balance on hand in the gen- 
eral fund was about $500 larger than 
last year. The endowment fund was in- 
creased $1,500 during the year, largely 
by the reinvestment of bonds. The re- 
port of the committee on hospitality and 
extension of membership presented by the 
chairman, Mrs. Charles Sprague, showed 
an active and successful year. The work 
of this committee was greatly stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of Ernest G. Adams. 
The committee sent out an appeal to mem- 


bers of the congregation asking that those 
who were willing to offer vacant seats 
in their automobiles to persons who might 
like to take advantage of such an offer 
communicate with the secretary. Several 
offers were received. Thirty-nine persons 
were elected to legal membership in the 
parish. Reports were received from the 
following committees: Music committee, 
William Bacon, chairman; Sunday-school 
committee, Mrs. Henry Ware, chairman; . 
committee on charity, William O. Com- 
stock, secretary; flower committee, Miss 
Janet Ritchie, chairman; usher, Payson 
Francis; committee on memorials, Miss 
Emma Cummings. Resolutions were 
adopted giving the committee on memo- 
rials authority to make recommendations 
to the parish with reference to all. memo- 
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rials offered to the church, and to for- 
mulate a definite scheme for the remaining 
windows that are not at present of stained 
glass, which plan must be followed by 
future donors. As a result of the report 
of the church survey committee the par- 
ish passed the following votes: That a 
committee of seven be appointed by the 
moderator to consider the matter of free 


“pews and methods of raising the budget; 


that the clerk be authorized to confer 
with the officers of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence with a view of making this parish 
a member of the Conference. It was also 
voted that the treasurer be authorized 
to solicit funds for equipping the base- 
ment of the church buildings with auto- 
matic sprinklers. The following were 
unanimously elected: Members of the 
parish committee for three years, Henry 
F. Bryant, Paul F. Perkins, Miss Alice 
Seaver; clerk and treasurer, Gorham 
Dana; auditor, Henry Ware. The usual 
committees and delegates were appointed 
and the usual appropriations were passed. 
The meeting was preceded by the annual 
parish supper at which there were more 
than one hundred present. 


A Young People’s Church 


Hineuam, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Houghton Page: On Monday, April 3, 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
members attended the two hundred and 
eighty-seventh annual parish meeting. A 
dinner provided by the men and served 
by representatives of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. preceded it. Officials of 
the church, parish, Sunday-school, Young 
People’s. Religious Union, Ladies Benev- 
olent Society, Women’s Alliance, Lend a 
Hand Club, and Ebed Ll. Ripley Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League presented their 
printed reports in the Year Book. All 
but two showed a gain in membership, 


and all had increased their activities. . 


Hight hundred dollars more had been 
raised than during the year 1920-21. 
Fifty-three persons: had joined the church 
since March, 1921. $1,028.52 was given 
for missionary work and benevolences, be- 
sides the anuual payments made on the 
$5,278.28 pledged a year ago to the Cam- 
paign. The committee reported that the 
parish house, except. during the summer 
months, had been open almost daily for 
parish and non-parish: activities. Summer 
eongregations were largely augmented by 
visitors, fifty being the largest number 
recorded; and on week-days there were 
often twenty or thirty Tercentenary pil- 


_grims who stopped on their way to or 


from Plymouth. Many tracts were taken 
from the racks: The part that the oldest 
ehureh building in the United States may 
play in spreading liberal Christianity was 
thus demonstrated. The reports from the 
Sunday-school and the Young People’s 
Religious Union were especially interest- 
ing. The school has six paid teachers 
and a paid supérintendent out of a force 
of nine, Each class is made up of chil- 
dren representing two grades of day- 
school. Thus each class changes in part 
each year, and two books of the Beacon 


Course are: used alternately from year) “A 


to year. MReport-cards are issued three 
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times; and at the close of the school in 
June honors are awarded publicly to 
those whose average is B or above. On 
the first Sunday of the month the school 
attends the morning: service of worship 
in the meeting-house, remaining until the 
long sermon. They have a five-minute 
sermon of their own. Dr. Florence Buck 
visited the school for four consecutive 
Sundays, and reported it “a good school 
growing into a better one.” When a mem- 
ber of the school reaches the high-school 
age, he graduates into the Young People’s 
Religious Union. This meets at the same 
hour but is separate. Business meetings 
are held once a month on Sunday morn- 
ing, followed by two discussion groups, 
which latter form the program for the 
other Sundays of the month. The young 
people have chosen their own group 
leaders. Social meetings are held when 
desired. The last of these was a carnival 
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and circus combined, showing great orig- 
inality, and included ideas worth copying 
by other young people’s organizations. 
The third Sunday of the month is ob- 
served by the Young People’s Religious 
Union as Go-to-Church Sunday. It was 
yoted at the parish meeting to increase 
the minister’s salary, to paint and shingle 
the meeting-house, and to make plans for 
removing the heating-plant to a spot out- 
side the building. Through the generos- 
ity of J. Wilmon Brewer an acousticon 
was installed last December in the meet- 
ing-house, giving great satisfaction. The 
parish has adopted the Unitarian church 
at Bordos, Transylvania, for three years. 


In Memoriam 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGH 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902 


THE ALLIANCE 


The Women’s Alliance is a great working asset of our 
Church throughout the land. Its achievements both in 
the home parishes and in the wider fields have been a 
prime factor in our present Unitarian success. 

Delegates going home from the mspiring annual meeting 
of The Alliance realize what results can be accomplished 


by working together. 


Putting Tur Reaister into our homes is an opportunity 


for mutual service. 


Miss Lucy Lowell realizes the power for good held by a 


church paper. 


She writes us as follows:— 


It gives me pleasure to urge our Alliance 
women all over the country to try to secure 
new subscribers to Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
The paper offers an excellent medium of in- 
formation about the work for our Churches 
which we Unitarians are trying to do together, 
and therefore I am glad to help in any way to 
increase the number of subscribers. 


Let us act upon Miss Lowell’s suggestion! 


The Circulation 


Department will cheerfully assist you by suggesting and 
formulating plans for the situation in your parish. 


Will you write us to-day? 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tux Curistian REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is $2.00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


ee meee teem esse eeereseres 


Please send Tan Recistmr to 


Blame yourself, if possible. It’s always 
safer.—The Continent. 


“I lost half-a-crown this 
morning, Bill.”’” Second Tramp: “Hole in 
yer pocket?” First Tramp: “No, the man 
who dropped it heard it fall.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


Peggy: “But why do you make your 
dollies marry so young?” Molly (cynic) : 
“Well, my children are so dreadfully 
naughty, I have got to’punish then some- 


how.”—Punch. 


First Tramp: 


“The Manager: “You, must, have annoyed 
that customer to make him walk out of 
the shop like that!” The Assistant: “I 
didn’t. He asked me what sort of hat 
would suit his head and I told him a soft 
one !”—Passing Show. 


“What kind o’ weather do yer call 
this?” said a newsvender to one of his 
mates yesterday. ‘Thunder, sky-blue, ’ail, 
blizzud, sunshine, rain—all of ’em in less 
than an hour.” “Seems to me to be Coali- 
tion weather,’ came the reply, “so it’s 
quite seasonable.”’—London Post. 


‘Home Cooking,” reads a sign in one 
of those New York delicatessen stores 
that are the haven and refuge of the 
tired apartment-dweller. ‘That's what 
my husband likes,” remarked one of these 
housewives as she was purchasing the 
family dinner while a reporter stood by.— 
The Outlook. 


During sermon time the other day a 
baby began to cry, and its mother carried 
it toward the door. “Stop!” said the 
minister. “The baby’s not disturbing 
me.” ‘The mother turned toward the pul- 
pit, and made the audible remark: “Oh, 
’e ain’t, ain’t ’e? But you’re a disturbin’ 
of ’im!’—British Weekly. 


A young graduate in law wrote to a 
prominent practitioner in Dallas, Tex., to 
inquire what chance there was in that 
section. “I am a Republican in politics,” 
he wrote, “and an honest lawyer.” In a 
few days he received this reply: “If you 
are a Republican, the game laws here 
will protect you, and if you are an hon- 
est lawyer, you will have no competition.” 


This bit comes from a source unknown: 
Aline and her brother attended a birth- 
day party of a playmate. Ice-cream, cake, 
and lemonade were served. The boy 
asked his hostess for a glass of water. 
“Drink your lemonade,” Aline said, in- 
terrupting. ‘I don’t want lemonade. I 
want water,” said the boy, looking plead- 
ingly at his hostess. ‘Don’t be silly. 
Drink your lemonade,” said Aline. “It’s 
just like water.” 


“Dr. J. Fort Newton has told us, and 
Dr. William E. Barton has proved to us 
while declining to tell us, that Abraham 
Lincoln was a universalist—with a little 
‘u. He was not a ‘technical Universa- 
list,’ says Dr. Barton, which means that 
he never belonged to the Universalist fel- 
lowship with a big ‘U.’ And the reason 
was that Universalists had no church in 
Washington in the days of Lincoln, and 
not until after his death was there any 
attempt to have one.” So our neighbor, 
the Universalist Leader, says. Thus far 
Lincoln is also claimed as Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Disciple, and Methodist. What 
he really was—well, ask our own Dr. 
Sunderland. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 


1921—$7,500 
1922—$7,730 


We thank you all for this increase in a year of 
industrial depression. With this and the increase 
in income from the Permanent Fund, due chiefly 
to the Unitarian Campaign, we shall be able to pay 
a pension approaching $400, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Y/ SOME NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


ARE SELLING AT PRICES WHICH 
AFFORD AN UNUSUAL 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish 
full details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Wire Mount Refrigerators | 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874, 


Ciils None io ice 2 bill, 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WINCHESTER, MASS.—Small furnished apart- 
ment to let July first for two or three months. 
Telephone Winchester 302-M. 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse to rent, July 
and August. Furnished; open fireplace ; ex- 
cellent water. Inquire Mrs. C. C. GARDNDB, 
27 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R.I. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED — Cambridge, mile 
beyond Harvard Square. July 1 for summer. 
Attractive 8-room apartment, sleeping-porch. 
Hot water. References required. Telephone 
University 8584-M, or address C-19, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 

FOR RENT—For June, July, August, furnished 
residence in Newton Centre, Mass., Boston’s 
beautiful suburb. Available for large family, 
easily suitable for smaller family. Libraries, 
beaches, and countryside all in easy reach. A 
rare opportunity at reasonable rate. (C-18, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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The Event of Pe Week 
The Protest within the Republican Party . . . 


Correspondence 
Hayti and Other Small Nations; ‘‘For the Heal- 
ing of the Nations’; Taking the Offertory; 
The Offering and Worship; Tremont Temple 
YearsAgo. . 
ara YeGave Me Meat”; Come Leaves, Comes ’ 
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Original and Selected 
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’ President Faunce Speaks for the Baptists . - «489 
Come Into the Unitarian Church, by William - 3 
Howard Taft . . «0% eaten els ae ee 
With an Editorial Flavor . - 492 
Memories and Friendships, V. * (continued), ‘by : 
Charles William Wendte, D.D. 493. 
Short Stories of the Bible, by James 8. Stevens, 496 
Unitarians in Australia, by HE. Rosalind Lee ... 497 
Young People at the Shoals . . 502 


Mrs. Mary B. Davis; American Unitarian Asso- - 
ciation: Board of Directors 
The Progress of eles: Notes and “Annoutice- 


ments ... ewe ee re te 
Literature . 
Books ... Sah shine ei, oly rath fa: Roe 
Bookstuff . — rere it ce a) 
The Home 


Down from Big Shadow Hill, by Yetta Kay 
Stoddard . 

The Delicious Cherries, by Nellie Ballou; “story 
of. Wrangell Island; ail They ‘‘Make” the 
Weather; Two Plucky B OYE), o) olla ite uachiee 


Poetry : 
Spring Snowballs, by Marjorie Dillon; Baby 
Boy's First Word, by M. E. N. Hatheway . < 
Unfailing Signs, by Daisy D.Stephenson. . . 


Life and Work in the Parishes .... 


Pleasantriés (368. 4.05) wed, Soe tees 


Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev, 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 945 a.M.. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
a ad The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, May 28, morning service. 
10.45 a.M. Mr. Speight will preach, Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Frniporan Streets. "The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘Is the Idea of God Losing Ground?” 
Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 
9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Collection 
for Children’s Mission and Children’s ‘Aid 
Society. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu+ 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 A.M., Church School. 
Last session May 28, 11 a.M., betaeie | ser- 
vice. Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 
The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(16380). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, May 28, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Perils to Democracy.” Mr. Mal- 
ecolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Church school at 
9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface | car bd 
Meeting House Hill. 

2a Park St. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 433753" 


225 te cee N. Y.; Philadel ee ga mea ration 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; ‘hicago; Kansas aa; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angel les. ge 


When ordering change of 
address. please send old 
as well as new address. 


